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Professional Elements in the Education 
of Teachers* 


By E. S. EVENDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE wording of this assigned topic contains a very comforting 

assumption, namely, that there are professional elements in the 
education of teachers. If this is assumed it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that teaching is, in some respects at least, a profession and 
that it has areas of special knowledge and service which are distinctly 
and peculiarly characteristic of teaching as distinguished from other 
professions. This need not and does not imply that all of the work 
of the teacher is unique, merely that some of his professional activi- 
ties may be so considered. To argue that any well-educated man is 
by virtue of that fact a physician, or a lawyer, or a minister, or an 
engineer would be considered ridiculous. Few are so uninformed 
about the requirements of those professions that they would want to 
swallow the prescriptions of, or accept legal advice from, or seek 
religious guidance under, or build a bridge to specifications drawn by, 
a man without professional preparation in those fields even though 
it were known that he was a graduate of one of the best colleges 
in the country. There are, on the other hand, few who would raise 
any question about sending their children to such a man as a teacher 
even though he had given no more attention to preparing for teach- 
ing than to the other professions. The two most obvious reasons for 


* A paper presented at a joint meeting of the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education at St. Louis, Mo., February 1936. 
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this difference in attitude are: that the results of mistakes in the pre- 
scriptions, legal advice, or calculations on the bridge are so much 
more tangible than mistakes in teaching and that more of the infor- 
mation of the well-educated man is used by and is useful to the teacher 
than it is to the doctor, lawyer, minister, or engineer. 

While both of these reasons are valid so far as they go, they do 
not tell the whole story. Not all doctors’ mistakes are fatal nor 
does every incorrect calculation in the specifications for a bridge mean 
that it falls when people are on it. The error may make it stronger 
than necessary and may merely waste money. On the other hand, 
some mistakes by teachers may even be fatal. And so far as the 
second reason is concerned, it is not the information which is common 
to the well-educated man and the teacher that is of concern here but 
that which is not common to both. 

Many of the discussions of the professional elements in the edu- 
cation of a teacher arise because of the inadequate length of the pre- 
service period of preparation. If there were time enough to provide 
the amount of general education commonly held to be desirable among 
professional people (at least a college education) and then time 
enough to provide the distinctly professional preparation considered 
necessary by specialists in the education of teachers, there would be no 
debate about the professional treatment of subject matter for teach- 
ers any more than there is in the preparation of doctors and lawyers. 
The difficulties arise because the average teacher in this country must 
be given both his general education and his professional education in 
a period of less than four years—a period too short for the general 
education alone so that any time taken from general education to be 
used for such distinctly professional things as psychology, child devel- 
opment, or practice teaching is considered by the subject matter 
teachers as making a bad matter worse. 

Until the time arrives when in the United States the professional 
education of teachers is put upon a post-general-education basis sim- 
ilar to the other learned professions, there seem to be only two ways 
to handle the problem of providing both a general collegiate educa- 
tion and a professional education during the undergraduate period. 
These ways may be named the “Division Method” and the “Blend 
Method.” 

The Division Method is the one most frequently followed. It 
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means that a certain proportion of the curriculum time is set aside 
for the professional elements. These proportions are usually ex- 
pressed in terms of semester hours; for example, fifteen semester 
hours for psychology, education, and practice teaching. The range 
is from almost none to more than fifty. In the Division Method the 
plan for each group is, of course, to get as much time as possible and 
do as much in that time as possible—realizing that the period is too 
short under any conditions. 

The professional elements in the education of a teacher under the 
Division Method will not be discussed in this paper as they are quite 
generally presented in formal courses in educational psychology, class- 
room management, tests and measurements, special methods, practice 
teaching, philosophy of education, and similar units—the total pat- 
tern varying in terms of the number of semester hours available for 
this phase of the teacher’s preparation. The content of such courses, 
while far from standardized, is familiar enough to warrant omitting 
further elaboration. 

The second or Blend Method is the plan in which many of the 
professional elements are incorporated in the subject matter courses 
and the amount of time devoted to the specific professional courses 
correspondingly reduced. This method assumes a professionally ho- 
mogeneous student body and faculty, which in many institutions is an 
assumption contrary to fact. Advocates of the Blend Method or 
the professional-treatment-of-subject-matter method believe that this 
method under favorable conditions will reduce the time devoted to 
courses in education and methods, increase the time available for the 
mastery of more subject matter, and increase the effectiveness of the 
professional preparation of teachers. Unfortunately these claims 
cannot be supported by scientific evidence, but, on the other hand, 
neither can they be refuted by such evidence. ‘They have been de- 
duced logically and have been partially demonstrated in practical sit- 
uations. The arguments for this method of handling most of the 
professional elements in the education of teachers have been pre- 
sented upon various occasions. For the purpose of this presentation 
attention will be given to a description of the professional elements 
with illustrative examples rather than to supporting arguments. 

As was outlined in the final and summary volume of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, the distinctly proféssional ele- 
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ments in the education of a teacher may be considered under seven 
headings. 


“ec 


1. Professional Orientation. This should disclose to the prospec- 
tive teacher the place of education in society, its relationship to 
other professions and the opportunities for service in the prin- 
cipal fields of educational work. This orientation must necessa- 
rilv be given as early as possible because of its value in making 
the final choice of the professional curriculum to be followed.””* 


For the sake of economy in time this element should be organized 
and presented as a separate course, with an instructor held responsible 
for the course even though he may and probably should have other 
members of the staff participate in it. This orientation element 
should provide opportunities to observe teaching situations in differ- 
ent fields and at different age levels because, in addition to assisting 
students in the choice of the curriculum to be followed, it should 
provide a mind-set or point of view which is favorable to teaching 


and which is useful for subsequent professional references in other 
courses. 


2. Essential Professional Tools. Those professional skills and con- 
cepts which are required by all teachers and which are frequently 
used in other courses for teachers should be included in profes- 


sional ‘service’ courses and given as early in the curriculum as 
possible.” * 


These courses should include the simpler concepts of educational 
statistics and measurements which the average teacher should under- 
stand in order to read the professional literature in his field and to 
study his own problems. Illustrations of these core concepts are: 
the more common methods of measuring central tendencies; the sim- 
pler measures of the spread of a distribution; the values and limita- 
tions of the normal surface of a frequency curve; the simpler meas- 
ures of reliability; the difficulties of obtaining reliable and valid 
measures of educational achievements and of intelligence, and the 
difficulties of constructing and scoring various kinds of tests. 

Again, for the sake of economy of time, these concepts and skills 


2 National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Volume VI, Summary and Interpretation 
(Evenden, E. S.). United States Office of Education Bulletin 1933, No. 10. (The asterisk through- 
out refers to this footnote.) 
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which are common to the professional phases of the work of all sub- 
ject matter fields should be taught in a separately organized course 
no longer than is needed for the core material. Each teacher of a 
subject matter course will then know that his students have had that 
general background in educational statistics and he can therefore be 
held responsible for utilizing that statistical material in connection 
with experiments, or tests, or measures in his specific subject. If each 
subject were held responsible for applying this material in its own 
field, there would be no need for separate courses in tests and meas- 
urements for the public school teachers. Who should know the diag- 
nostic value and limitations of the various tests in arithmetic better 
than the teacher of mathematics? 


“3, A sympathetic understanding of the physical, mental, and social 
characteristics of the children or adults to be taught.”’* 


As was true with the first two professional elements listed, certain 
basic facts dealing with the physical, mental, and social development 
and characteristics of the groups to be taught can with profit be or- 
ganized into a course, and, if given early in the curriculum, it will 
serve as a common background for understanding the teaching prob- 
lems which arise in these fields. Such a course should represent a 
reorganization of the more detailed material now generally found in 
such courses as general psychology, educational psychology, child de- 
velopment, psychology of adolescence, psychology of atypical chil- 
dren, school problems in social adjustments and similar courses, tak- 
ing from each of these the material belonging in the common core 
of generalizations for this professional element. Such a common 
core would prove to be entirely inadequate for supplying this element 
in the teacher’s equipment if it were not built upon, illustrated, and 
amplified by practically all the teachers in the institution. Teachers 
and supervisors in the courses in education and in the training school 
obviously have opportunities for this utilization. While not so ob- 
vious, it is more essential that the amplification be found in connection 
with the work of the teachers in the other subject matter fields. In 
such fields the teacher would find ample opportunity to refer to learn- 
ing difficulties, methods of stimulating interest, and ways of estab- 
lishing relationships to individual and social adjustments which would 


be useful in his field. 
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‘4. The essential teaching methods and techniques appropriate to 
the subject or grade which the teacher is preparing to teach,’’* 


This professional element may be presented in a variety of ways 
which were discussed in considerable detail in the summary volume 
of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Whether the 
material of this element is given in separate courses dealing with spe- 
cial methods and teaching techniques or whether such material is 
“blended” with the work of the subject matter teacher will not be 
discussed here in detail. The contents of special methods courses 
dealing with such topics as types of teaching, illustrative lessons, the 
art of questioning in that field, and other similar topics are rather 
generally understood. The method of handling this material by 
means of the professional treatment of subject matter will be illus- 
trated later in this paper. 


‘‘s. A knowledge of the organization and management of class in- 


struction in the type of school in which the teacher expects to 
be placed.’”’* 


Such problems as preparation for the first day’s work, the keeping 
of school records, the handling of classroom discipline, the giving and 
scoring of examinations, the relationship of the school to the parent- 
teachers’ association, and similar topics are necessary elements in the 
teacher’s equipment which, if not gathered together in a course, would 
in all probability be neglected or else partially included in several 
courses because they are not any more specifically the responsibility 
of one field than another. This unit of professional preparation will 
be found in most curricula under such headings as classroom organi- 
zation, class management, problems of group instruction, and similar 
titles. While it is obvious that most of this material can be most 
economically presented as a separate course, there are, nevertheless, 
numerous opportunities for subject matter teachers who are aware 
of the problems treated in this course to make specific and helpful 
contributions to this professional element; for example, a teacher in 
the field of English teaching the work of a certain poet could com- 
ment upon the fact that certain of the poems make excellent material 
for opening or general exercises in the intermediate grades. 


“6. Opportunities for acquiring a ‘safety minimum of teaching skill’ 
through observation, participation, and actual practice under su- 
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pervision. This should be given late enough in the curriculum 
to enable the student to practice with as much of his entire equip- 
ment as possible.’’* 


This unit, of course, calls for adequate opportunities for observa- 
tion of master teachers and practice under competent supervisors. 
While most students of this field will agree that this is undoubtedly 
the most important of the seven professional elements, they will also 
agree that its value depends very largely upon how effectively the 
other professional elements have been acquired and also how thor- 
oughly and broadly the subject matter to be taught has been mastered. 
This professional unit as much as any of the others depends upon the 
wholehearted co-operation of the entire group. Too frequently it 
has been left to the critic teachers and supervisors as their special 
responsibility. All of the teachers of specific courses in education and 
all of the subject matter teachers whose students are doing practice 
teaching in their fields should assume their share of responsibility 
for guiding and directing the student as he acquires this safety mini- 
mum of teaching skill. 


‘>. Equipment of the individual teacher with an integrated (work- 
ing) philosophy of education and teaching and the contributions 
which he may be expected to make in his field of work. This 
course should naturally come during the term or semester just 
before graduation.”’* 


This element can best be given in a short, separately organized course 
taught either by one person or co-operatively by two or three. The 
primary purpose of such a course would be to assist each individual 
in his integration of the professional units which he has acquired in 
connection with his total educational experience. ‘This integration 
should be made by each student within himself, as well as with regard 
to his relationship to the larger educational and social purposes of 
teaching. While one or more instructors will guide the development 
of these working philosophies, the integral parts should be drawn 
from the work of every instructor in the institution. 


This hastily presented survey of the seven larger professional ele- 
ments in a teacher’s equipment gives an overview of the distinctively 
professional elements which should characterize the work of an insti- 
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tution primarily concerned with the preparation of teachers. The 
remainder of the paper will be devoted to an amplification of 
the Blend Method or the professional-treatment-of-subject-matter 
method of providing specifically for the fourth professional element 
in the list of seven and for providing the supplementary contributions 
to the other elements which are to be made by all instructors. This 
material will be presented under three headings: (1) The qualifica- 
tions of the teachers of professionally treated courses; (2) The de- 
sired modifications in the content of such courses; (3) The relation- 
ship of this professionally treated content to the development of 
initial teaching skills on the part of prospective teachers. 

Since the emphasis throughout this discussion should be upon the 
acquisition of an adequate amount of subject matter in the several 
fields, the first requirement of the teachers of such courses is that they 
themselves have this scholarly mastery of their teaching fields, a 
mastery equal in every respect to that required of teachers in similar 
positions in other institutions of equal rank. In addition to this 
knowledge of their subject, they should also have acquired the pro- 
fessional point of view and the professional equipment discussed 
under the seven headings in the preceding part of this paper. In 
other words, they should know the relationship of education to so- 
ciety and of their subject to education. They should have a com- 
mand of the simpler concepts of educational research and statistics, 
of educational psychology and of educational measurements, and be 
able to apply them in their own field. They should be aware of the 
interests and abilities of children of different ages in relationship to 
their subject. They should have a sympathetic understanding of the 
difficulties of group instruction, be able to assist the novice teachers 
over the first difficulties in teaching their subject in different grade 
levels and at the same time have the ability to stimulate experienced 
teachers to study and investigation. ‘They should have worked out 
a philosophy of education to a point which makes them able to co- 
operate in furthering the larger educational policies of the institution 
and yet to criticize them sympathetically. This philosophy should 
also serve to check the aims and objectives of their own field with the 
contributions which that field may be expected to make toward the 
betterment of society. These teachers should be fully informed on 
recent scientific studies in their field, and in the teaching of their 
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subjects. ‘They should know the sources of supplementary teaching 
materials and the dangers and limitations connected with the use 
of such materials. They should be thoroughly conversant with all 
diagnostic instruments and remedial measures in their field. They 
should be aware of the possibilities for correlation or integration of 
the work of their subject with the work of other subjects in the cur- 
ricula for teachers, and last, but by all odds the most important, they 
should either from personal experience or extensive and continuing 
observation be sensitive to the problems which confront beginning and 
experienced teachers in teaching their subjects. Without this last equip- 
ment they can render but limited service in assisting with the work of 
the training school or with the follow-up of recent graduates at work 
in the area served by the institution. Quite obviously this calls for 
a set of experiences and a number of elements of training which must 
be thought of as additional requirements over and above the all- 
essential scholarly command of the field. It means, in other words, 
that such teachers of professionally presented subject matter courses 
have to be not merely as well prepared as teachers of the same fields 
in liberal arts colleges and universities but that they should have the 
additional preparation just described which would require a more 
extended period to obtain. 

Assuming teachers with the kind of background just described, the 
second element implied in the Blend Method concerns the content of 
such courses. At the beginning let it be understood that the content 
of such courses should be primarily complete, scholarly subject matter, 
of a degree of difficulty to challenge the best work of students of 
college maturity and in no instance a review course dealing with the 
content of subjects previously studied in either the elementary or sec- 
ondary school. 

In the second place, wherever the logical content of a course is in 
excess of what can be given in the time allowed, the material selected 
should be in terms of the units which would be of more interest to 
teachers. In a choice between two novels for a course in modern 
novels, either of which would make a satisfactory contribution to the 
course, the one of the two which might be of more interest to high 
school boys and girls or which would give the students in the class 
a better understanding of social conditions in a part of a country 
or of the adjustment problems of adolescents would be the story 
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chosen for a course for teachers. Naturally such selections cannot 
be intelligently made by teachers who do not have the additional 
background just outlined as desirable for teachers of such courses. 
In the third place, the content of such courses can be made pro- 
fessional in a number of ways which take no additional time from 
‘the presentation of subject matter. In the hands of a teacher with 
the above-described sensitiveness to teaching problems, methods may 
be occasionally illustrated which could be copied by the students in 
presenting similar topics in their own schools. Questions can be 
asked which call for an analysis of the material presented from a 
teacher’s point of view and which at the same time accomplish the 
thought-provoking results that would be obtained by the more tradi- 
tional type of questions. This result may also be obtained by assign- 
ments which will force the student to think of the material which 
has been presented in terms of its place in the school curriculum or in 
terms of its appropriateness for use in the grade levels in which he 
is preparing to teach or in terms of probable teaching difficulties when 
presented to younger groups. Two illustrations of the ways in which 
these professionally colored questions may be used will show how 
they provide for professional growth without at the same time taking 
any time away from the presentation of much-needed subject matter 
which would not be taken by the usual non-professional questions. 
These illustrations were submitted by graduate students in response 
to a request to show how this one phase of professional treatment 
might be handled in their fields of special interest. 


ENGLISH (AMERICAN LITERATURE): BOOTH TARKINGTON’S Seventeen 


Academic Questions (copied from a 
textbook ) 
1. Make a list of the principal charac- 


Professional Questions 


1. Which of the characters in the story 





ters, putting them in the order of 
their importance. 

. The first incident is William’s er- 
rand. Make a list of all the other 
incidents in the book. 


has the greatest influence upon Wil- 
liam’s life and his sense of values? 


. Values become evident in conflicts. 


William’s first conflict is waged be- 
tween his boyish desire for gallons 
of ice cream and his desire for social 
approval. How did he solve this 
conflict? What other important 
conflicts arose in his life and how 
were they solved? 
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3. Do you think this book would make 3. What values has this book for a 
a good moving picture? teacher’s better understanding of 
the character conflicts of adolescent 


boys? 
DISCUSSION OF LETTERING ON POSTERS 


Academic Questions 


1. Rank these posters (A,B,C) ac- 


Professional Questions 
1. Select the best, the poorest, and the 





cording to excellence in lettering. 
State why 2 is better than 3; 1 bet- 
ter than 2. 


. Compare your own poster with 


these and criticize your own let- 
tering. 


3 intermediate steps with respect to 
the quality of lettering in these post- 
ers so as to make a tentative rating 
scale. 


. Here are children’s posters from 


Grade 7 and Grade 5. Can they 
be rated on the scale made from 
your posters? Give the reasons for 











————_ 


your answer. 

3. What reasons are there for or 3. Miss X has appropriately used Ro- 
against the use of Roman letters 
such as Miss X has used ? 


man letters. Would you encourage 
children to use that style? Why? 


In the fourth place, many professional elements related to the con- 
tent of a course may be handed to students at appropriate times in 
the form of mimeographed descriptions, sample lesson plans, sug- 
gestions for an educational exhibit, and desirable sources of supple- 
mentary material. These, of course, take almost no time if made 
self-explanatory, and if given in connection with related material will 
be intelligently read and kept for future reference and use just as 
certainly as they would be if valuable class time were taken to develop 
this material in a so-called methods unit. 

In the fifth place, cccasional demonstrations on typical units of 
subject matter discussed beforehand with the class and planned co- 
operatively by the subject matter teacher and the demonstration 
teacher in the training school will serve as the medium for introducing 
and vitalizing many of the applied professional elements related to 
the work of the course. 

In addition to teachers with the professional characteristics listed 
and courses with content selected and treated in the manner just 
described, the Blend Method of presenting subject matter courses 
requires teachers who will assume responsibility for following their 
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students into and through the practice-teaching period with enough 
care to make sure that their subject matter and professional contri- 
butions to the prospective teacher’s equipment are definite, adequate 
in amount, and practical in nature. This means that subject matter 
teachers must first of all be asked to approve the subject matter equip- 
ment of all student teachers before they are given an assignment to 
teach a subject in any grade of the training school. After giving 
their approval, subject matter teachers should be expected at least to 
share with the critic teachers the responsibility for the supervision of 
the student teacher’s initial work and to be available for conference 
whenever any student teacher has difficulty because of subject matter 
equipment or its professional handling. Teachers of professionally 
presented subject matter courses should also be expected to visit sys- 
tematically a certain percentage of their recent graduates in order 
that they may obtain a continuing firsthand check on the effectiveness 
of their professional work. In addition to this they should be ex- 
pected to undertake certain responsibilities for the in-service stimu- 
lation of the more mature and experienced teachers in the area served 
by the institution. 

In conclusion, the point of view which has been presented can be 
summed up in one challenging question which has at least proved to 
be disturbing when submitted to faculty members of institutions edu- 
cating teachers. In what ways would the teaching of your subject 
differ if, instead of teaching prospective teachers, you were employed 
to teach the same subject in one of the best liberal arts colleges or in 
one of the best law schools of the country? If your answer to this 
is that there would be few if any differences, there is strong prob- 
ability that there are few, if any, professional elements included in 
the teaching of your courses. 











Reading Readiness 


A Study of Factors Determining Success and Failure 
in Beginning Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 
anp GUY L. BOND 


Supervisor of Research, Speyer Experimental School 


HIS article is a partial report of a study of four large classes 

of children who were given instruction in reading soon after 
entering the first grade. For each of these children, the results of 
more than one hundred tests, examinations, and ratings of character- 
istics alleged to be involved in readiness for reading or ability to 
learn to read were obtained as soon as possible after the opening of 
school. Although most of these tests and examinations were repeated 
at the middle and end of the school year, this preliminary report is 
concerned primarily with the relationships of the characteristics of 
the pupils when they entered school and their achievements in reading 
during the year. 

It should be pointed out that the study is not a comparison of the 
success of groups of children starting reading immediately upon en- 
tering the grade, with others starting a term or a year later. It will 
not give a final answer to the question whether it is better, all things 
considered, to begin reading on entering school or after a term or a 
year or several years of school experience in a non-reading curric- 
ulum. This important question is under investigation, however, at 
the present time. 

In the classes here reported, the age range on October 1 was from 
5 years 7 months to 7 years 7 months, with a median of 6 years 2 
months. The range of Stanford-Binet I.Q. was from 80 to 130, 
median 98.6. The range in mental age was from 4 years 11 months 
to 7 years 8 months (a range of nearly 3 years), median 6 years 
2 months. During the year the pupils were taught by regular teach- 
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ers in New York City public schools, using a textbook with several 
types of supplementary material. ‘The teaching was mostly mass in- 
struction, with perhaps less than average attention to individual 
differences. 

Correlations of mental age with reading achievement at the end of 
the year were about .25. When one studies the range of mental ages 
from the lowest to the highest in relation to reading achievement, 
there appears no suggestion of a crucial or critical point above which 
very few fail and below which a relatively large proportion fail. The 
ten pupils who came nearest to failure are scattered from a point 
just above the lowest mental age to a point just below the highest 
mental age. The child with the lowest mental age in the group, 4 
years 11 months, got along very well. The average mental age of 
the poorest group is 5 years 11 months, 4 months lower than the 
average mental age of the group as a whole. 

Two pencil and paper readiness tests yielded fairly good correla- 
tions with reading achievement as a whole, better than Binet M.A. 
or I.Q.; but they were by no means invariably successful in indicat- 
ing either the best or the poorest readers. For example, the average 
score of the pupils coming nearest to failure was only slightly below 
the average score of the groups as a whole. Some of the pupils get- 
ting the lowest ratings on these tests learned to read quite well. 

Tests of naming the letters in the alphabet, reading letters, match- 
ing or comparing words, looking at a word and recognizing it in a 
series of more or less familiar words which contained it, and other 
examinations which would reveal different degrees of familiarity with 
printed letters and words (totaling 16), tended in general to give 
fair correlations with ability to learn to read; but they were not 
perfectly successful in indicating the pupils who would have maximum 
dificulty. A series of examinations in learning to recognize real 
words, nonsense words, and geometrical figures gave essentially 
similar results. The same is true of tests of oral abilities, such as 
repeating letter sounds, nonsense words, and so forth, as given, tell- 
ing whether two words spoken in succession were the same or differ- 


ent, guessing the letter which represented a particular letter sound, 


and the like. In tests of rhyming ability and phonetic aptitude, such 
as giving words which begin with a stated sound, such as ca in cat, 
or giving words which rhyme with a sample offered, the pupils who 
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were finally nearest failure differed little, if at all, from the others. 
Several auditory fusion or blending tests produced about the same 
results. 

Very careful examinations of hearing at different pitches made and 
repeated by an expert with the 2A Audiometer tended to show a 
fairly clear difference. Although the correlation with hearing loss 
and final reading achievement was not very high, the pupils in the 
near-failing group showed appreciably a greater amount of hearing 
loss than did the group as a whole. In fact, six out of the ten were 
below the average in this respect, and three of the reading failures 
showed rather marked hearing loss. 

The Betts Telebinocular Tests of Vision were applied on three dif- 
ferent occasions. The correlations of scores on these tests and the 
final reading achievement were near zero. On certain tests, particu- 
larly the test of ametropia, or astigmatism, there was, however, a 
somewhat greater number of low scores among the ten pupils doing 
poorest in reading than in the group as a whole. There was little 
difference in average acuity, although three of the failing children 
scored lower than 70 per cent on the acuity chart. 

Tests of hand and eye dominance, motor co-ordination, and speech 
defects showed nothing to differentiate the failing group from the 
whole group. Ratings by experienced examiners of the degree of 
foreignness in the speech revealed very slight differences between the 
groups. Tests were also made of the pupil's ability in oral composi- 
tion, as in the case of a test which required the pupil to complete a 
story begun by the examiner. There was little correlation between 
the length of the compositions or the number of ideas contained in 
them, but there was a fairly high correlation between the general qual- 
ity of the oral composition and success in learning to read. 

Data gathered concerning the pupil’s home background and pre- 
vious schooling were judged independently by seven different judges 
on each of several factors, such as the general richness and educative 
possibilities of the social activities in the home; amount of time spent 
in miscellaneous home activities; and so forth. In these there were 
only slight differences between the groups. There was, however, a 
correlation between the amount of previous instruction in reading 
given at home or in kindergarten or elsewhere, and success in read- 
ing, which was slightly greater than the correlation of M.A. and 
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reading success. This finding in general confirmed the results of mis- 
cellaneous tests, such as recognition tests of amount of familiarity 
with printed letters and words which measured the effects of previous 
experience in reading. The fact that the reading readiness tests 
measure the effects of previous learning is one reason for their value. 

In addition to studying the failing group as a whole, an analysis 
was made of all data obtained for each of the ten children. The 
records of four of these children revealed nothing in the way of con- 
stitutional handicap, previous background, or other characteristics 
which could easily account for the failure in reading. Each of the 
other six cases showed one or more defects or deficiencies. 

No steps were taken by the investigators to influence the methods 
of instruction or to inform the teachers concerning defects discovered 
until about March 15. At that time the ten children who were most 
retarded were taken in hand for special help by an assistant teacher 
who was given such facts as were then available concerning the pupils. 
The remedial teacher dealt with each pupil alone for a period and 
then grouped several together. The remedial teachers were pre- 
viously unemployed New York City teachers with little or no more 
experience in teaching reading or giving remedial instruction than the 
regular classroom teachers. At the end of a little more than three 
weeks of instruction a test was made, which revealed the fact that 
all these pupils had made very marked improvement in reading abil- 
ity. Only a small amount of special help was given during the re- 
mainder of the term, at which time these ten pupils showed a range 
of silent reading ability from a grade score of 1.95 to 2.4, and an 
average of 2.15. The silent reading score of the groups as a whole 
at this time was 2.38. 

The fact that certain children without constitutional limitations 
experience difficulty in reading points to the likelihood that deficiencies 
in teaching, such as those which result from an insufficiency of mate- 
rial, failure to understand a particular direction or to acquire a 
particular technique or the development of inappropriate ones, failure 
to acquire certain lessons owing to absence or other causes and other 
factors which come from inability of the teachers to keep a detailed 
daily account of each pupil’s successes and difficulties, were the major 
causes. It might be argued that such factors were largely instru- 
mental not only in the case of those who showed no constitutional 
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limitations, but in the case of those who did, as suggested by the fact 
that when a teacher took these pupils in hand and adjusted her instruc- 
tions and material to their needs, every one began to learn to read 
very rapidly. 

It is fairest perhaps to say that the source of the difficulty is often 
a combination of these two. This may be illustrated by a pair of 
identical twins who were in one of the classes. In intelligence quo- 
tient and in nearly all the other characteristics measured, these two 
girls were as alike as two peas. Both revealed slight difficulties in 
vision and a moderate hearing loss; both came from a home in which 
a foreign language was spoken; and both spoke English with a notice- 
able foreign accent. One of the pupils learned to read as well as one 
of her mentality would be expected to learn, whereas the other failed 
to make progress and soon developed into something of a problem 
case. The first girl happened to secure a front seat, the second was 
given a seat at the back of the room near a noisy window. The 
second girl, taken in hand by the remedial teacher in a face-to-face 
situation in which it was certain that she heard what was said, and 
care was taken to enable her to see what was shown, learned to read, 
and by the end of the year was able to read almost as well as her 
sister. 

There is, of course, another possibility, namely, that the pupil’s lack 
of reading readiness and constitutional limitations were expressions 
of immaturity and that the mere lapse of time would remove them. 
To obtain some data on this point, practically all the tests and exami- 
nations were given at the middle and the end of the year as well as 
at the beginning. Some things, of course, such as mental age, amount 
of experience in working in school, listening to the teacher, handling 
educational tools, chronological age, and the like increased. In cer- 
tain other respects, such as amount of hearing loss, no changes oc- 
curred. Some types of visual difficulties got worse; some remained 
the same; and certain ones, noticeably ametropia, as determined by 
the Betts test, got better. The fact that the children when taken in 
hand and taught in a program adjusted to their particular needs and 
difficulties brought rapid improvement, inclines us to suspect that the 
same satisfactory results might have been secured earlier in the year. 

The present experiment does not give conclusive evidence concern- 


ing the possibility that all these difficulties would be removed by de- 
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laying the beginning of reading for one or more terms. We believe 
that the data point to the likelihood that certain major difficulties 
would not be thus removed. The study emphasizes the importance 
of recognizing and adjusting to individual limitations and needs before 
and after the beginning of reading rather than merely changing the 
time of beginning. 

It appears that readiness for reading is something to develop 
rather than something merely to wait for. Most teachers interested 
in a “reading readiness program” will, of course, declare that they 
do not merely wait; they engage themselves actively in building readi- 
ness. Many of them will declare that they do not favor delaying 
the beginning of reading merely to secure older beginners, but prima- 
rily to provide time for a preparatory period in which readiness and 
an equipment of interests and skills for beginning are cultivated. The 
indication that success in reading was most closely correlated with 
symptoms of earlier preparation, as shown by tests of familiarity with 
printed words, pencil and paper reading readiness tests, and so forth, 
affirms the soundness of this view. The fact that these correlations 
were not very high suggests that there is much yet to be learned con- 
cerning exactly what type of preparatory experiences are most effec- 
tive. The problem of determining how long this period should be is 
as yet barely touched in experimental work. These issues comprise 
a fundamental problem in reading. Another problem of even greater 
importance remains to be considered. 

The determination of the optimum time of beginning reading seems 
to be a problem of determining the maximum general and social re- 
turns from learning to read at any given time. We believe that 
investigations should be made to determine the time at which reading 
ability will be of more general, social, and educational value than 
other activities which would be pursued if reading were not taught. 
We believe that the reading program can be organized to enable chil- 
dren to learn to read at this time whatever it may be. This implies 
that the optimum time of beginning reading is not entirely dependent 
upon the nature of the child himself, but that it is in a large measure 
determined by the nature of the reading program. We think there is 
no ultimate justification for assuming that materials and methods of 
teaching must remain forever fixed as they are, waiting upon nature 
to change the child through maturity until he reaches a point at which 
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he can proceed successfully. We think, on the other hand, that tech- 
niques and materials of reading can be adjusted to teach children 
successfully at the time when reading is, all things considered, of op- 
timum value to them. At least, we think that to determine the best 
time to begin reading, it is quite necessary to conduct investigations 
designed to produce the best possible adjustment of the program to 
the child beginning early and later; and not merely to determine chil- 
dren’s success at different times of beginning in a standardized pro- 
gram. To do the latter may merely tell us how difficult the materials 
and methods are rather than when, all things, especially social and 
educational values, being considered, it is best for a child to learn 
to read. Although there is little to indicate that constitutional or 
physiological factors require a postponement of reading to later than 
the usual ages, there is evidence that physiological, especially sensory 
handicaps, may interfere with beginning reading at any time. The 
remedy is correction of the difficulties or adjustment to them rather 
than merely waiting for time to cure them. Preparation for reading 
consists in part in discovering and correcting or adjusting to various 
constitutional handicaps. 











School Administration and 
Governmental Reform*® 


By JOHN K. NORTON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


ERTAIN recent developments in political science are of the ut- 

most significance to school administration. It is my purpose to 

identify these developments, to appraise their significance for educa- 
tion, and to suggest what should be done about them. 

Let us begin with the fact that local government in the United 
States has not operated at a high level of efficiency. James Bryce 
stated years ago that the conspicuous failures in government in the 
United States were to be found on the local level. Lincoln Steffens, 
as one of the original muckrakers, prepared a series of articles deal- 
ing with city government entitled ““The Shame of the Cities,”’ and 
offered plenty of evidence to justify his title. ‘Today most of us have 
merely to think of the situation existing in the county and city in 
which we happen to live, and we have evidence that honest and eff- 
cient local government has still to be achieved. 

The shortcomings of local government in the United States are due 
to a variety of causes. One of the most important of these is that 
the structure and administrative organization of our local political 
units are hopelessly obsolete and fearfully cumbersome. 

This situation in recent years has received the attention of growing 
numbers of political scientists. These students of government have 
created a series of organizations, one of the major objectives of which 
is to accomplish certain basic governmental reforms. Ten of these 
organizations have their headquarters in Chicago; these include, for 
example, The Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, The Inter- 
national City Managers Association, and The American Legislators 
Association. 

These ten organizations recently obtained a million-dollar grant 


* An address delivered at the annual Teachers College Dinner held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, February 26, 1936, 
in St. Louis, Mo. 
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for the erection of their own building. They have close contacts with 
similar agencies in New York, Washington, and other metropolitan 
centers. They receive substantial grants from various Foundations. 
They have certain common objectives affecting governmental reform 
in the United States. They have already influenced legislation, devel- 
oped under the impetus of depression conditions. ‘They hold certain 
definite opinions concerning how public education should be organized 
and administered. 

What is the duty of educators toward these agencies of govern- 
mental reform? How far can we support their objectives? Are 
there points at which we must take issue with them? Answers to 
these questions can be approached through an analysis of the changes 
in political structure advocated by these governmental reformists. 

First, the teaching profession can heartily subscribe to the broad 
objective—government which is effective and honest. We can better 
inform ourselves as to revisions in government which are in the public 
interest. We can actively co-operate with agencies anxious to achieve 
these desirable revisions. In our classes, we can more realistically 
face the need of governmental reform. 

Second, we can support the objective which aims to simplify gov- 
ernment and abolish unnecessary, overlapping jurisdictions. In the 
United States today there are no less than 175,369 local administra- 
tive units. One hundred and twenty-seven thousand of these units 
are school districts. We cannot defend the continued existence of so 
large a number. 

The Division of Field Studies of Teachers College is now making 
a survey of the schools of a certain city of approximately 100,000 
population. In this community there are no less than ten different 
governments. In order to discover the tax burden and bonded in- 
debtedness borne by the citizens of this community, one must study 
the fiscal affairs of a school district, a city government, an agency 
concerned with library service, another concerned with the water- 
works, a county government, three townships, as well as the state and 
federal governments. This situation is not unusual. In fact, the 
structure of government in this city is probably superior to that found 
in many American communities. 

There may have been a time when conditions of travel and com- 
munication justified tens of thousands of minor governmental juris- 
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dictions. That time has long since passed. It is easier today to travel 
fifty miles than it was to travel five miles a few decades ago. The auto- 
mobile and telephone permit both efficient and democratic control and 
administration to operate in governing comparatively large geograph- 
ical areas. 

The teaching profession should co-operate in bringing about an 
appropriate reorganization of the obsolete and costly governmental 
units, which today constitute an incubus upon the back of efficient 
public administration. This is essential for the well-being of govern- 
ment in general and of education in particular. Many of the worst 
educational situations with which the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education came in contact were due directly to the fact that 
the school systems concerned were dependent upon, or tied up with, 
local governmental units, which were so weak that they broke down 
under the stresses of the depression. 

Third, teachers should support developments which aim at the 
professionalization of governmental personnel—which seeks to re- 
place untrained, political spoilsmen by trained and professionally- 
minded officials. 

This is no new issue to teachers. Since the time of Horace Mann 
we have striven to divorce the appointment and tenure of teachers 
from stultifying partisan politics. In general, we have succeeded. In 
some instances we have failed, as in the case of the infamous proceed- 
ings which recently took place in Massachusetts in relation to Payson 
Smith. The teaching profession can sympathize with and heartily 
support movements designed to improve the competency of govern- 
mental personnel and to protect such personnel from the corroding 
effect of the spoils system. 

Fourth, governmental reformists place great emphasis on the cen- 
tralization of responsibility in the hands of a chief executive. In the 
state it would be the governor; in the city or county, the mayor or 
manager. An executive budget would be developed, which means one 
budget, including the funds appropriated for education. This budget 
would be prepared by the mayor or manager and be approved by the 
local council. The fiscal independence of school boards would dis- 
appear. Some have even advocated the abolition of school boards as 
such and the transfer of their functions to a single legislative agency 
in each locality. 
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Here we must take issue with those who would develop centralized 
administration and the mechanism of the executive budget to the 
extreme of abolishing school boards or of taking control of the fiscal 
affairs of the schools away from these boards. The independent status 
of education in the governmental structure of most localities is a reflec- 
tion of the unique importance of this function in a democracy. It also 
suggests that parents feel a peculiar concern toward the school—the 
governmental agency into whose charge they place their children for a 
substantial part of each school day. Responsibility for the administra- 
tion of such an important and costly public enterprise should be clearly 
defined. There should be no confusion as to who is responsible when 
schools are well or poorly administered. 

The proper limits to observe, so far as education is concerned, in 
moving toward better executive and budgetary organization, have 
been clearly marked out. Researches at Teachers College and other 
institutions have developed the mechanisms whereby all proper de- 
mands of economical and efficient administration can be met by edu- 
cation, without surrendering its independent status. 

The time has not yet come, and it may never come, when it will 
be desirable to make education a subordinate function of government. 
Educators are supported in this point of view by William Bennett 
Munro, a former president of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, who writes: 


. experience demonstrates that there are serious objections to the policy of 
requiring the school board to come as a suppliant before the group of politicians 
who compose the average City Council. Nothing is more certain to draw the 
schools into politics and to keep them there. Under such an arrangement, the 
members of the school board must play the game as the councilmen understand it; 
they must be ready to do favors or increased appropriations will not be forth- 
coming.* 


What then may we say concerning the relation of school adminis- 
tration to governmental reform? I would suggest these points in 
summary: First, both educators and political scientists have a com- 
mon interest in the major objective of governmental reform, namely, 
more efficient and honest government. Second, the points of agree- 
ment between those concerned with school administration and other 


* Munro, William Bennett. Municipal Administration, pp. 458-459. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. 
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areas of public administration outweigh their disagreements. It 
should be possible to arrive at a working understanding on those 
points where the objectives of some governmental reformists appear 
to threaten the integrity of educational administration. Third, means 
should be taken to bring about better rapport between educators and 
political scientists, to the end that both school administration and 
government in general may be made more efficient and the common 
welfare advanced. 
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The Teacher’s Part in Guidance 


By ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 
Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


Ir 


If it takes a fifty thousand dollar man to 
Guide a client, 
Develop a coal mine, 
Put a corporation on its feet 
What is the teacher worth, who 
Takes that boy of yours and 
Guides him 
Develops him 
Puts him on his feet, and 
Makes a man of him? 


—C. H. Leavitt 


URING the past few years there has been a tendency in Ameri- 

can public school systems to consider “‘guidance’’ as a function 
of a department or a person operating outside the classroom. Chil- 
dren have been taken to a clinic or laboratory, or to a counselor or 
interviewer to have something “done” to them in order to ‘‘guide” 
them. It was perhaps unfortunate in the early days of guidance, 
especially vocational guidance, that a sort of magic halo encircled 
the heads of the “guiders.” This has not been peculiar to the 
“guiders’’; psychologists used to wear one too; and of later years 
the educational psychiatrists. We laymen, perhaps wrongly, got the 
idea that there was some “big medicine,” some educational hocus- 
pocus, some magic formula which was vouchsafed to educational and 
vocational counselors which we ordinary teachers, not trained in the 
mystery, could not possess. Some felt that if a division of guidance 
could be set up in a school or a school system, if children could be 
subjected to elaborate tests and interviews and questionnaires and 
observations by one who was “in the know,” who had the farseeing 
eye, our troubles would be over and children would fall into their 
appointed places in school and in the world. No doubt this fallacious 
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idea of guidance was intensified by the almost sacred faith placed 
upon the testing movement which flourished as organized guidance 
began. I say “organized guidance” advisedly, for guidance has always 
been present in education. Indeed, all education is individual devel- 
opment and guidance and nothing else. 

In presenting the teacher’s part in guidance, I should like to quote 
from the catalogue of the Horace Mann School, a statement of the 
purpose of the School. This statement is not that of any one person, 
but an expression of the entire staff. 


The Horace Mann School believes that education is growth—growth in 
knowledges, skills, habits, and attitudes. It has great respect for personality 
and individuality and therefore it offers no fixed formula by means of which 
all children can be developed to their fullest capacities. 


The purpose of the School is to develop men and women whose bodies are 
strong and healthy; whose feelings toward the world and its people are right; 
whose knowledge of the world is accurate and broad; whose appreciations are 
fine and sensitive; whose skills are developed and constructive; who think with 
trained minds; and whose actions, while expressing individuality, at the same 


time contribute to the welfare of the group, the state, and the world in which 
they live. 


Under this philosophy of education the guidance of children is 
not something that happens on Tuesday and Thursday at 10:30— 
nor does it take place in a special office, nor can it be determined solely 
by batteries of tests. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel in Man, the Unknown states that ‘The ultimate 
purpose of civilization is the development of personalities.”’ Professor 
Charles Beard in his Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools 
says that “a rich and many-sided personality possesses information.”’ 
In view of this it seems to me that the acquisition of knowledge is 
extremely essential, especially in a civilized and advancing society. 
I believe that in a democracy we must have common knowledges in 
order to attain common ideals. I believe that these knowledges 
should be fundamental and that they should be minimums. Over and 
beyond these common knowledges there should be (and we needn't 
worry, there are) vast realms of knowledge suited to the varying 
abilities of the widely varying personalities of our children. To see 
to it therefore that certain knowledges are common to all our chil- 
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dren, to see that varying capacities for further knowledge are satis- 
fied, is one of the functions of the school and a legitimate and neces- 
sary function of a guidance program. This function of the teacher, 
if it is accepted, therefore, makes her essential to any program of 
curriculum-making. 

Knowledge, however, is but one of the characteristics of an edu- 
cated man. We live in a kind of society which demands a common 
possession of certain skills. It is necessary for all of us who live to- 
day to be able to subtract fifteen cents from a quarter, to write our 
name, to use the telephone, and so forth. These skills like the knowl- 
edges just mentioned will not remain fixed. Knowing how to drive 
an automobile is becoming more and more common and necessary. 
A generation ago it was undreamed of and, likewise, perhaps a gen- 
eration hence, skill in aeroplane piloting may be as common and 
necessary. In the same way we might consider habits and attitudes. 
And I hasten at once to reassure those who are worried by the fear 
of a “frozen curriculum” by again emphasizing, first of all, that these 
common possessions will and should change and, secondly, by stat- 
ing that education would be extremely meager indeed if these 
“common possessions” were the only outcomes of our public school 
education. 

One function of guidance, then, is to lead children to these common 
outcomes or goals and to as many more as the individual capacity of 
each child will permit. 

Development and guidance have three aspects or phases: (1) 
What do we have in children to develop and guide? (2) Into what 
do we wish to develop and guide them? (3) How can we do it? 
The teacher plays a leading role in all three phases of the process. 
Insofar as she is a good teacher and a wise person will she be able 
to answer the question, What is there in each child to develop and 
guide? What are its potentialities? If she is wise she will use all 
the expert knowledge and techniques of the specialists. The nurse 
and doctor have much to contribute; so do the psychologist, the psy- 
chiatrist, and the special teachers, if there are such, in art, music, and 
the like. She will use every good device existing to help her answer 
the question, such as tests and measurements; but she will not use 
them wrongly as whips, as goads, as standardizing agencies. There 
is nothing wrong in “tests,” recent reports notwithstanding. Tests 
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are like many other man-made things which have gone wrong. Often 
it has not been the tests but the misuse of them which has caused 
them to fall into disrepute in some quarters. But a skilled, trained 
teacher living day by day with her children, and using wisely the 
agencies and techniques which exist to help her is perhaps the best 
single person to answer the question, What have I in this child to 
develop? 

Into what do we wish to develop the child? Toward what goals 
shall we guide it? ‘This question used to be answered by the wise 
men who developed philosophies of education and of life. Their 
theories were of old translated into environment and curriculum by 
the arbitrary scissors and pastepot of the school administrator. That 
practice is fast disappearing in the curriculum reconstruction move- 
ment through which our schools are passing. The teacher is playing 
an increasingly important role. She is no longer merely a technician, 
a methodologist. The real teacher today is having a much greater 
influence in education. She is an educational philosopher as well as 
a practitioner. It was a group of teachers who formulated the phi- 
losophy of the Horace Mann School which I have quoted in this 
article. 

Scan the numerous “‘units of work’’ prepared by teachers and note 
the educational outcomes and goals desired. Read the new courses 
of study prepared by groups of teachers and note the philosophy 
upon which they are based. The new teacher knows what she wants 
to make of her boys and girls. She knows the kind of life into which 
she wants to guide them and the kind of world she wants to help 
them make. She will, if she is wise, make use of the contributions of 
the sage, the philosopher, the engineer, the sociologist, the historian, 
and the economist, but again I insist it is the teacher who is the real 
“guider.” 

She is the main agent to answer the last question, How can you 


do it? Day after day in her classroom, in close contact with the . 


child, she notes his characteristics and traits, she learns his strengths 
and weaknesses. She sees his lacks and finds those things in him 
which give promise. She is the one who sets up situations and pro- 
vides experiences which develop his strengths, by means of which he 
himself can overcome his weaknesses. She provides what he needs 
in order to acquire those things which he lacks and she nurtures those 
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characteristics of promise which, when they are developed, will 
make him a happy and useful contributor to the society in which he 
lives. 

Teaching is above all else an art, an art in guidance. The master 
sculptor sets in his studio a rough, shapeless mass of granite; the 
master painter stretches on his easel a plain white square of spotless 
canvas. Beside the sculptor lie his chisels, beside the painter, his 
brushes; in the fingers of each are his skills. But before that block 
of granite, that square of canvas becomes a thing of beauty with 
shape and form and meaning, the ‘magination of the master must 
have been aroused. He must see in that shapeless mass the thing 
of beauty into which he will transform it; he must see on that square 
of canvas the line and color which will give it life. And so the first 
essential element in the art of educational guidance is vision, imagina- 
tion, the ability to project oneself into the future, to envision things 
to come in the lives of boys and girls. It means that in modern edu- 
cation tradition and precedent are not enough. They constitute only 
one of the elements of guidance. 

But it is not sufficient just to look ahead: There is another kind 
of vision and imagination. It is the ability to look within. Scientists 
tell us that there are no duplicates. There is something which dif- 
ferentiates every boy and girl from every other boy and girl who 
ever lived or ever will live. The biologist may point out this law of 
nature; the psychologist may apply the principle of individual differ- 
ences to boys and girls, but it takes guidance, the guidance of a wise 
and understanding teacher, to do anything about it. Jane can’t do 
numbers; she is slow in reading. What is there within her? Bill 
can’t control himself; he is the naughtiest boy in the room. Can he 
possibly have anything of value within his small self? Can you find 
the response to color and line in the academically slow Jane? Can 
you find the mechanical genius in the impossible Bill? If you can 
you will be a great guiding teacher, for you will possess the skill of 
looking within. 

And in the third place there is still another ability which requires 
vision, imagination, and understanding—the ability to see in wholes 
—the overview. To many teachers, teaching must be terrible 
drudgery! To think of education just as cramming into heads ad- 
dition combinations or dull facts of history, or disciplining wriggling 
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bodies must be fearfully monotonous. Teaching through the micro. 
scope all the time must be wearing—always little defects, petty de- 
tails. The great teacher possesses the skill of seeing in wholes. For 
the microscope she substitutes, now and then, the telescope. In the 
place of a host of irritating details she sees now and then the glory 
of the whole child, the wonder of a whole roomful of American 
children. She realizes that there is more to the child than his brain; 
that he has a body, a spirit, a soul. She realizes that there are, of 
course, facts for him to know, but she recognizes at the same time 
that there are things for him to do, that there are ways for him to 
think and, most important of all, that there are things for him to 
feel. 

A great tree seems to me emblematic of a whole child or a whole 
school. Each leaf is different. It seeks the sunlight that it may 
grow. A kindly nature, recognizing this desire and need to grow, 
has so ordered plant life that each leaf has within itself the power 
to turn its face in such a way as to get the most of the life-giving 
sunlight. All the leaves are bound together into a whole organism, a 
great tree; yet each leaf is given the fullest opportunity to get the 
most of that which makes for its fullest living. So should it be with 
a school. Each boy and girl should have his full share of life’s sun- 
shine; so should it be with those separate essences and powers which 
together make up the whole child. Each power which is innate in 
the child should be given the fullest opportunity for its fullest growth 
and development. The ability to see in wholes is not one which is 
easily acquired, nor is it acquired by everyone. Petty folks never 
acquire it. 

Teaching is a human process. It is a process of developing and 
guiding possibilities, the molding of personalities. I grant the im- 
portance of the psychologist, the administrator, and the others who 
share in a guidance program, but I sincerely believe that the greatest 
single guiding influence on a child is that of the teacher. She needs 
to know more of the skills and techniques which the specialist has 
evolved; she needs to make use of all the information which is avail- 
able; she can never know too much about her children. But when 
that is all said and done, it will be her influence on the child but- 
tressed with understanding and common sense that will serve to 
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guide him best. May she not be like the teacher who is de- 
scribed by Chapman and Counts in their book, Principles of Edu- 


cation? 
THe MASTER AND THE CHILD 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked : 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 


How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together ? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen ? 
How shall we play? 

For what end shall we live? 


And the teacher pondered these words, 
And sorrow was in his heart, for his 
Own learning touched not these things. 


2 Chapman, J. Crosby and Counts, George S. Principles of Education. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 1924. 
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The Arts in a Progressive Education*® 


By LESTER DIX 
Associate Director of Lincoln School, Teachers College 


HE term “progressive” as applied to education in America can 

only mean an education which is moving consistently in the 
direction of fulfilling the underlying American ideal of democracy. 
Its essential aim must be to develop every possible educational value 
from every type of experience for every individual. In such a dem- 
ocratically-minded education what is the place of the arts? It does 
not at once settle the matter to say that art and aesthetic experience 
are, equally with education, the common property of all, for that 
statement runs counter to certain popular misconceptions. 

The arts comprise an attitude of mind, a field of human needs, a 
series of recognizable activities, and an accumulated store of prod- 
ucts and traditions, all of which characterize a vital institutional 
pattern. It is not surprising, therefore, that art activity and aesthetic 
interests have been found in every culture that has ever been explored 
—no matter how primitive or remote in time, or how crudely or 
simply the people may have lived. This is true not only in different 
societies; it is equally true in different levels of society. A recent 
survey, for instance, revealed that the appeal of improved style 
in commercial products was stronger on the lower East Side of New 
York City than in more fashionable or sophisticated areas. Every- 
where and at all times in the life of people, even under the impact of 
war and catastrophe, some place is occupied by what we call art. 

The aesthetic attitude is equally at home in that simplicity and 
limited experience natural to childhood. Given opportunity, the child 
turns easily to a simple and primitive enjoyment of what he finds es- 
sentially good and pleasurable through his days. Moreover, life is 
all new to him and he constantly finds delight which escapes the tired 
eyes and ears of adults. 


* An address sponsored by the New York City Board of Education, under the chairmanship 
of Professor Willard S. Elsbree of Teachers College, Columbia University, and delivered January 
22, 1936 over the New College of the Air, WNYC. 
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The universality of the art impulse is to be noted in American his- 
tory as certainly as in any other society, but this fact has been partly 
obscured. Americans had to tame a wild continent. Under this 
necessity the actual daily conditions of life required a hard philosophy 
of driving duty, unremitting labor, and merciless thrift. Pioneer con- 
ditions tend to rob people of their birthright not only to live, but 
to enjoy living, to make life more humane and more beautiful at every 
point. But the urge toward beauty cannot be completely extinguished. 
The deer-hide costume of the early scout, serving him amid savages, 
wild animals, and the threats of weather and hunger, was not only 
utterly practical; it became a unique and beautiful costume. Hard- 
bitten New Englanders, battling with rocks, with Indians, and with 
a rigorous climate, contrived an artistic architecture and furniture. 
The American Negro, under the deprivations of slavery, created a 
fine and unique art of folk music. These are but a few of many values 
we are still in the process of discovering. 

As in all young societies, our eyes have been turned backward to 
a more finished art, that of Europe—a great art, but one extraneous 
to our own life. Meanwhile some critics and even some artists, who 
should know better, have imposed upon our aesthetic humility the 
notion of art as a special activity, carried on by a special type of 
person who had to be born with something peculiar in his blood- 
stream. To believe such nonsense does indeed require a special capac- 
ity—for aesthetic illiteracy or blindness! 

The pioneer woodsman searching out his hickory, curing it with 
meticulous care, and working it into an axe handle that satisfies the 
rhythms of his own body and of his necessary labor and swings with 
a sweet balance in his hand, is contriving a beautiful form which 
satisfies his aesthetic need as surely as it does his practical purposes. 
If the aesthete does not understand this, he misses the fact that 
everywhere in the simple business of living as well as in technical 
achievements like building boats, performing surgical operations, de- 
signing coffeepots, the aesthetic is as truly an element as in the paint- 
ing of pictures, the composing of symphonies, or the building of sky- 
scrapers and our truly magnificent bridges. The best definition of 
art I know is Santayana’s: “Any operation which humanises and 
rationalises objects is called art—useful action which has so changed 
natural objects as to make them congenial to man’s mind.” In this 
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Santayana was saying as I have been arguing—that art may be not 
only a natural result in any activity carried on by any individual or 
group; it is a factor and a force fully integrated with all the purposes 
of any activity, and, furthermore, a natural urge of the human mind, 
which, under proper conditions, almost inevitably emerges. 

Not only is it natural for beauty, or aesthetic fitness, to appear in 
any activity of living; it is essential that it do so, if the standards of 
a culture are to be raised to higher levels. The aesthetic element 
in experience, in work or in play, satisfies the mind, the feelings, and 
the imagination, and thus becomes an immediate source of enjoyment 
for its own sake. But such ideal satisfactions by no means tell the 
whole story. Aesthetic experience is a practical necessity to individ- 
ual and social life. Fine ideals, the urge toward something more 
completely satisfying to the human spirit, arise out of aesthetic re- 
finements, and that individual and that society most aware of such 
needs and satisfactions, most alert to achieve and enjoy them, will 
rise highest in the scale of human living as distinguished from brute 
life. Such individuals and such societies take charge of life and make 
it more worth living, and leave to the world contributions of most 
value. 

If aesthetic experience is natural—a normal need, an enrichment 
to every individual’s life—and if it is required and valued by society, 
what responsibility has the progressively democratic school? How 
shall the teacher proceed? ‘The school is naturally interested, and 
most effective, in the early stages of growth. And happily it is true 
that the early stages are crucial in aesthetic education. The founda- 
tion of this growth is emotional, and emotional response is the 
common factor in all educational beginnings, whether primitive, im- 
mature, or merely untutored. The educational process must enter 
into this unformed, instinctive behavior and deal with it in such a 
way that it gradually acquires unity, ideal pattern, and refined 
function. 

The young child’s basic raw materials for growth are his natural 
activity and his emotional attitude toward that activity. By nature, 
the child must be doing things, and he always has some feeling of “I 
like this’’ or “I don’t like this’ about what he is doing. The “TI like 
it” or “I don’t like it’? is the basis of all appreciation and critical 
judgment. The process of growth involves (1) the continued mo- 
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tivation of the activity, (2) the constant expansion of the variety 
and scope of the activity, and (3) the progressive refinement of the 
standards of form, of significance, and of finished performance. If 
aesthetic growth is to take place, strategic activities must adventure 
into new areas and must provide the satisfaction of a never-failing 
sense of new achievement, in these three essential conditions. The 
opportunity for such constantly realized improvement must be pro- 
vided by educational guidance. A child will not improve in his 
aesthetic judgments any more than in his social judgments or his 
practical judgments if he is left without guidance, and guidance with 
definite direction and purpose. The primitive satisfaction of energy- 
releasing action and the dynamic of emotion-warmed appreciation are 
the handles by which the teacher gets hold of the development. 

In the child’s emotional reaction to what he is doing, there are 
again two fundamental factors. The first is the satisfaction of his 
ego. As soon as he discovers that the world is divided into me and 
not-me, everything that pertains to the me becomes of the utmost 
emotional importance. ‘“‘Let me do it,” “I can do that” are his 
earliest slogans of personal independence.’ 

The wise mother or teacher gladly hears these claims of self- 
recognition. She does everything to encourage their expression in 
activity, and, seeking constantly to enlarge and increase the child’s 
experience, she guides his activity in the direction of continuous re- 
finement of his standards of performance and satisfaction so that his 
life becomes increasingly rich and satisfying. Both teacher and child 
soon discover the necessity for shared activity, for social co-operation 
comes early into the process of appreciational development. The 
psychological necessity of shared activity stems naturally out of the 
relationship of the child to others, for ego satisfactions cannot be 
realized in a social vacuum. The group, however, cannot be allowed 
to rob the child of that freedom upon which a sense of self depends. 
Selfhood is realized through the experience of operating as a self in 
some independence of the group and of immovable environmental 
obstacles. If the woodsman is desperately hurried in building his 
cabin, if he is half-starved or his fingers slowly freezing, he will not 

1 The ego-value is not lessened by the fact that the ego grows directly out of social experience 


and is dependent upon that experience for its existence. The ego is in fact heightened by its 
projection against its social matrix. 
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have time or energy to linger over his work and refine the form of 
his axe handle. He must have a certain amount of freedom, a bit of 
leisure, or an excess of energy over the brute need of getting the job 
done at all. This little extra energy and time free the imagination 
and the emotional enjoyment which make the task a labor of love 
and bring about the refinement of form. 

Co-ordinate with the need of a freely operating self is the need 
that the activity be carried on with attention. If it is the thousandth 
axe handle and the worker is so bored that his mind wanders, the 
task becomes pure routine and no experimentation, no novelty, and 
no enjoyment come into the picture. No such process can produce 
either art or education. Ina sense this is to restate the claims of self 
in other terms. In purely habitual activity, the “I’’ is not operating; 
the muscles may be at work, but the ego has gone elsewhere to live. 
When activity becomes nothing but repetition, the normal human 
being will withdraw his interest and at the first opportunity he will 
flee from the scene. In this he is acting with sound insight, for time 
spent completely and unescapably in routine is time forever lost out 
of life. 

Children have a very healthy reaction to this kind of situation. 
They have not yet learned willingly to give their time to activities so 
sterile as to be manifestly unworthy of attention. As with the adult, 
the response of attention requires some element of novelty, some new 
experience which gives a fillip to the imagination. But in children 
the appeal of novelty is extraordinarily powerful because the world 
is still so new to them. Their free energy and their zest for suc- 
cessive conquests of new experience make of life a flood of enjoyment 
and eagerness for what is to come, which is never quite obliterated 
or greatly discouraged in them, unless experience becomes so loaded 
with dissatisfactions that disappointment and frustration become the 
keynote of their lives. It is the business of the school to see that this 
does not happen to children. 

For these reasons, the teacher will see that the child works with 
some freedom and at activities which enlist his interest. Under such 
conditions, although he is learning some useful skill or information, 
his imagination will be at work. His achievement will be creative, 
his enjoyment of the process and the product will be appreciational, 
and his judgments, with the help of his fellows, of his teacher, and of 
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the background of his own past experiences, will build critical powers 
in him. The sense of self-direction arising from the opportunity to 
spend energy and time in freedom is a necessity for the ego. For 
the maintenance of attention, the activity must contain an element 
of novelty, a more or less constant nonrepetitive factor. This is the 
dual requirement of the ego working creatively upon experience. 

Such conditions release the imagination (1) to enjoy the inner 
sense of expanding powers and the outward reach of novel percep- 
tion; (2) to contrive creative variation of effort and result; (3) to 
judge the significance of the activity and of its product. 

The child’s growth will be uncertain unless all these capacities are 
developing in integration. It is for this reason that the old apprecia- 
tion lesson became such a sad affair. Children become dull and 
listless under the repeated suggestion that they borrow the teacher’s 
attitudes without participating fully in the process by which the ap- 
preciational judgments are made. The process must include experi- 
mental production of things to appreciate. The child’s aesthetic 
growth must be geared to his native need for action and, in the early 
stages, the action is most important to him. He has not yet learned 
to live in the adult’s world of pictures and hearsay and borrowed 
opinions. His ego must be at the center of growth. Furthermore, 
the act of criticism or of appreciation is in itself a creative, partici- 
pative thing. With experience different from yours, I cannot pos- 
sibly see anything or any product of art exactly as you see it. I bring 
to it my own unique repertoire of judgments. It is good or bad to 
me in terms necessarily different from yours. The fact that I am a 
child and you are a teacher does not permit you to rule out my own 
experience as unimportant in forming my judgment. If you do, you 
rob me of educational growth at that point. Appreciation acquired in 
this way is either hypocritical or sentimental. If it is merely bor- 
rowed from you because of your status in the world, I am a hypocrite 
and I must change my judgment as soon as I| hear from someone 
more important. Nothing has been gained in my growth. If it hap- 
pens that I like it anyhow without putting my experience to work, my 
appreciation is sentimental and I remain in the stage of uncritical 
liking, the I-know-what-I-like stage, unlearning and unteachable; my 
aesthetic growth stops at that point. The world is full of such 
hypocrisy and sentimentality. Neither education nor art is nourished 
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by such food. Appreciative enjoyment, critical judgment, and crea- 
tive production interpenetrate at all points. To appreciate is to 
weigh and to criticize as well as to accept. To criticize is to enjoy in 
the very act of judging. To create is to know, to choose, and to 
utilize what is better rather than worse, and to choose the better with 
emotional satisfaction. 

Thus I come again to standards. Standards grow up in all areas 
of aesthetic activity. There are technical standards of creative 
achievement as well as standards of appreciational acceptance, and 
standards, of course, are the very blood and bone of critical judg- 
ment. Standards are unescapable. They are built up by sharing 
experience, and good standards by the sharing of creative experi- 
ence among individuals who have built their standards through their 
own activities. There is no short cut from raw judgments to the 
best standards that society holds. The growing individual must 
experiment, must make bad judgments, must compare his judgments 
with those of others. In the end his own good standards will have 
some working relationship to other good standards. The important 
point is that there will never be any creative extension of existing 
standards unless individuals have been allowed freedom to build their 
own, and have acquired the habit of questioning all standards, how- 
ever well supported by authority or tradition. People do not live 
to support standards; standards are brought into existence by people 
to support and promote their development. As teachers we must 
bring growing children into contact at all times with standards, but 
provide them full freedom not only to appreciate such standards, but 
to criticize them and to develop, if possible, superior ones. 

I have stressed the integration of appreciation and creative activ- 
ity, with emphasis upon appreciation. Appreciation is no less a 
primary social concern outside the school. The engineer is not free 
to build a beautiful bridge unless the public appreciates beautiful 
bridges. In response to a widespread demand that living become 
more gracious and more beautiful, creators of refinement and beauty 
will always appear. Their work will stand or fall, no matter how 
good, upon the presence or absence of sympathetic social backing. 
Furthermore, appreciation must exceed creative production—many 
can appreciate and share what relatively few can create. Here we 
are facing the fact of individual differences. Obviously, not every 
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child can achieve the appreciation of the more sensitive, the more 
finely organized, the more intelligent. Still less can every child cre- 
ate rare masterpieces, but with opportunity every normal child can 
have 2 far richer aesthetic life than the average child of today—to 
the vast enrichment of American culture. This is far from claim- 
ing that every child will be a poet, if we merely let him alone. High 
aesthetic achievement, either of appreciation, criticism, or of produc- 
tion, is not the natural unfolding of instinct; it is a process of expe- 
rience, labor, and long education, and an education with a compre- 
hensive and expert knowledge of what it is doing. 

















How to Make Decisions’ 


By WILLIAM A. McCALL 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 
AND JOHN P. HERRING 


Curriculum Specialist, United States Government 


ESPITE the fact that life’s ultimate criterion is imbedded in 

everybody’s mind, men differ about it. Some say it is duty; 
some, pleasure; some, happiness; some, adjustment to circumstances 
or fate. Some say it is the welfare, in a defined sense, of the indi- 
vidual, and others the welfare of the state or of society. Still others, 
of course, hold different views. The problem of judging the values 
of human activities cannot be well handled without facing and answer- 
ing, as we have done, the question: What is the highest good? The 
analysis of the problem and the evaluation of its various answers are 
the subject of books and courses in ethics. This is not the place to 
argue the question; and yet it has somehow to be answered, for the 
problem is one of the greatest, and, like all great problems, is not 
supplied with fixed, ready-made rules that you can adopt as a whole, 
understand immediately, and follow in a routine fashion. You will 
have to choose between studying values and shifting along without 
ever really facing and solving the problem. 


USE OF THE CHIEF CRITERION 


In this book happiness, as previously suggested, will be treated as the 
answer to the question: What is the greatest good? What is it that 
everybody ought, so far as he can, to seek for all men, including 
himself? If you do not agree with the answer, you may think of 
it as an illustration, and should then of course use your own answer 
instead. You are certainly under no coercion to accept happiness as 
the human goal just because you find it in a book. 

Since happiness will mean different things to different people, in 


* Taken from a new type of textbook in first-year college English entitled You and College by 
William A. McCall, Marston Balch, and John P. Herring, to be published this spring by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 
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spite of the interpretation already presented, it is right to clear away 
at the outset certain additional possible misunderstandings. The 
goal, happiness, is broad, taking in all men. It means happiness for 
every man, woman, and child in the world. No exception ought to 
be admitted or in practice allowed whenever it can be prevented. 
It does not mean happiness for one or a few at the expense of the 
rest, or for one nation against the others, or for one generation in 
preference to its elders or juniors. When exceptions cannot be 
avoided, these ought to be treated as fairly as possible. Often it is 
wise and necessary for one to forego a happiness in order to bring 
happiness to others. 

Happiness is of many kinds. It includes sensory pleasures like 
the enjoyment of warmth, food, color, form, and sex; it includes also 
delight in friends, books, music, contemplation, work, sports, and 
every other thing that is enjoyed. It is sometimes wise to forego 
happiness of one sort in order to insure greater happiness of other 
sorts. 

Happiness is for the whole length of life, not just for the mo- 
ment. It is frequently wise to forego happiness of the moment in 
order to provide a more lasting happiness in the future. But since life 
is made up only of a series of presents, you ought to make sure you 
do not habitually sacrifice the present. Learn, if you can, always to 
live happily in the present in such a way that the future, when it 
comes, will be a series of happy present moments. 

The goal, happiness, is broad, taking in all men; it is deep and 
high, comprising all levels of human enjoyment; and it is long, includ- 
ing both the present and the future. Three misconceptions, then, of 
the meaning of happiness, and consequently of its use and effects as 
a goal, are here answered. They may be suggested by the three 
phrases: not mine merely; not pleasures merely; not now merely. 

Happiness, we have said, is the chief criterion. No matter what 
you are judging, you can test it by its contribution to happiness. Ev- 
erything you do, everything anybody does, ought to be chosen and 
guided so as to lead to this end. Eating is good when you enjoy it, 
or when it leads to nourishment and health and therefore to happi- 
ness; but it is bad when you do not enjoy it, or when you have already 
eaten as much as you can enjoy or as much as will lead through health 
to happiness, or when you have a fever and eating more will bring mis- 
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ery. It is good to bring together in co-operative pursuits two groups 
like Negroes and whites, but only when it will lead to happiness for 
more people. If it can lead only to unresolvable conflict and therefore 
away from happiness for more people, it is to that extent bad. 


SECONDARY CRITERIA FOR HAPPINESS 


Happiness is a criterion which it is always proper to use. All the 
others, like speed, nourishment, and co-operation, are only parts of 
a larger picture which lose meaning when they become separated from 
the whole. Thus speeding may kill people, nourishment may injure 
a sick man, and co-operation may sometimes cause distress. 

Yet these secondary criteria are useful in suggesting ways in which 
happiness may be both judged and sought. They may help you to 
estimate the value of doing something and so to decide what to do. 
If you set out to make yourself and others happy through communal 
activities, you may get guidance for action from the criteria already 
mentioned: participate often; choose important events; work efh- 
ciently; take the lead; be resourceful in suggestion; share fairly with 
other people; and try to have others do likewise. You will hardly 
prepare a successful meal if you think of nothing but happiness while 
you are planning it; you must also think of what foods your guests 
or family like, of food prices you can safely afford to pay, of the 
values of foods for health and therefore for happiness. In selecting 
a college course you may answer such questions as these: Will it be 
credited toward the degree? Will it help me toward Phi Beta Kappa? 
Will it multiply profitable social contacts? Will it acquaint me with 
a new field of human activity? Will it improve my thinking, my 
writing, my social intercourse? Such secondary questions are used as 
the tangible clews to the production of happiness. 

These two ways of estimating the values of life are represented 
by two kinds of questions: First, If I do this, will more happiness 
result? If I do this, will happiness come to more people? If I do 
this, will happiness be more permanent? Second, If I do this, will 
it lead through co-operation to happiness? If I do this, will it lead 
through nourishment to health, and through health to happiness? 

The second kind of question is better than the first because it in- 
cludes the first and adds something useful to it. You would not 
think of deciding whether to go to college just by saying it would 
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cause more happiness to do so. The problem is too complex for that. 
You would inevitably think of a number of differences or consequences 
involved: money, respect, understanding of the world, a more satis- 
factory marriage, greater likelihood of contributing to science or art 
or industry. But so tricky are these secondary criteria that you could 
be richer, more respected, more learned, better married, more able 
and more useful to science and still create more misery than happiness 
in the world. You could use money, respectability, learning, marriage, 
skills, and contributions to science or industry in such a way as to 
subject other men to your will and thereby make a few happy and 
many miserable. 

There is, then, a Third (Dangerous) Kind of Question: If I do 
this, will it make for more success? If I do this, shall I become 
wealthy? If I say this, will it be telling the truth? 

Such questions are too isolated to be safe. If you use them by 
themselves, you or others are sure to suffer in the long run. Any of 
the lesser criteria, taken by themselves, may give you a distorted 
world. You will do better to use happiness along with success, friend- 
liness, truthfulness, and other secondary criteria. 

Every day we witness flagrant misjudgments brought about by using 
some lesser criterion as if it were the chief one. You can observe 
everywhere the abuse of such standards as the profit motive, truth- 
telling, the welfare of institutions, and the understanding of the 
world as the chief end of college life. 

The profit motive is used by many persons as the sole basis for 
judging their careers. Content with their own happiness or at most 
with that of their families and friends, they fail to inquire about the 
effects of their careers upon other people. In consequence, other 
people go hungry, have no chance to educate their children, are de- 
prived of their right to the pursuit of happiness. Those who say 
the profit motive must go, think of it as a lesser criterion which ought 
to be tested by being put under the chief one. When they do test 
profit as a means to the happiness of all, they find it wanting. 
To be justified, they think mere money-making would have to be 
proved an effective means to the successful pursuit of happiness 
for all. 

Truth-telling is another subordinate criterion often wrongly raised 
to first rank. Some people appear to believe that they should always 
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tell the truth. But others think that truth-telling, also, should be put 
in its place as a means to happiness. They think it would be wrong 
to tell a sick man of his exact condition when it would lessen his 
chances of recovery, or to inform peopie that they are stupid or their 
dinners dull and insipid, even if they are, when nothing is to be 
gained thereby for anybody’s happiness. 

The welfare of institutions is a third example. It is right to work, 
through the support of a school or club or state, for human happiness; 
but no institution ought to be encouraged which, on the whole and in 
the long run, makes for human misery or even for less happiness than 
would result from applying the support elsewhere. Institutional 
practices, too, even of only a few months’ standing, have a way of 
getting absurdly magnified into “sacred traditions’’ and permitted 
to enslave and stultify both officers and members. In the act of re- 
storing such reactionary societies to their full usefulness, when they 
are not entirely beyond reclaiming, revolutions are sometimes neces- 
sary which give pain to a few persons to bring happiness to many. 

A fourth misjudgment is to say that the purpose of college life is 
to gain a better understanding of the world, and then to use that 
purpose as a solitary criterion of your higher education. The prob- 
able consequence of this error is that you will learn to content yourself 
with merely knowing about the world, instead of utilizing your four 
years for participating more and more understandingly and helpfully 
in life itself. 

The good life, then, is the happy life and the happiness-giving life. 
It is to be appraised not by the hour, day, or year, but by the whole 
span of your existence. It should, in theory, be taken to include also 
all the generations to come. 


USE OF SECONDARY CRITERIA 


So far we have considered one supreme criterion for the appraisal of 
motives and activities, together with a number of ways in which it is 
used and misused. To focus the problem of self-guidance more dis- 
tinctly upon values you are using every day and to correct dangerous 
half-truths that lurk in the popular use of those values, let us examine 
a number of secondary criteria for judging any human activity—all 
of them in subordination to the chief criterion, happiness. 
Are you creating happiness by: 
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1. Working on vital, current problems, instead of remote and rel- 
atively useless ones (however fascinating)? (Example: Finding jobs 
for people, as against collecting paper match packets or even stamps. ) 

2. Freely changing ways in response to criticism, instead of being 
dogmatic or inflexible? (Example: Submitting your plans for the 
reorganization of your Social Problems Club to persons of different 
views, and following some of the advice, if good, instead of acting 
in complete independence. ) 

3. Respecting everyone as his own end, instead of treating him 
as just a means to other people’s desires? (Examples: Judging 
woman as an integral being, rather than merely as man’s helpmeet 
and mother. Educating, say, your future high school students to 
select their own courses and govern their own activities to a larger 
degree, instead of simplifying routine by arranging set courses for 
everybody to follow. ) 

4. Prizing individual variations, instead of making everyone con- 
form to set standards? (Example: Providing for the calm and or- 
derly exchange of opinion in the community, as against punishment for 
expressing minority views. ) 

5. Pursuing activity which leads to further activity, instead of 
activity which tends to die out? (Example: Choosing a course which 
will encourage you to keep on studying after it closes rather than one 
at the end of which you will gladly sell your books. ) 

6. Directing your own activity more and more fully, instead of 
letting things go their own way or deferring to other people? (Exam- 
ple: Proposing projects of your own in your courses, as contrasted 
with merely following the routine.) 

7. Having one activity that is big enough to challenge your full 
interest and effort? (Example: Inventing or choosing a large project 
to work on in some course, rather than being content with daily as- 
signments. ) 

8. Utilizing the available resources, instead of failing to seek them 
out and hence letting activities fail? (Example: Calling upon ex- 
perts such as your teachers for consultation in your activities, instead 
of floundering by yourself.) 

9. Relaxing the grip of the authority of customs and traditions? 
(Example: Deciding important questions of conduct by conference 
and reason, instead of merely by precedent. ) 
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10. Creating friendly, co-operative relationships between people 
and between organized groups, instead of working alone or hostilely ? 
(Example: Uniting Jews and Gentiles in a useful community enter- 
prise, as against encouraging their segregation. ) 

11. Bringing your real thoughts and purposes into the open in- 
stead of working with concealed ends? (Example: Admitting to the 
teacher, if true, that you are taking his course merely for credit, and 
thus challenging him to make the work interesting and worth while. ) 

12. Mastering and using needed knowledge, techniques, and skills, 
instead of trying to muddle through? (Example: Learning to do 
the housework or other necessary routine rapidly and well in order 
to release yourself early enough in the day for work that really inter- 
ests or enriches you.) 

13. Bringing about needed social changes instead of fostering a 
static society or merely studying social change? (Example: Work- 
ing for a better city administration, fairer wage scales, abolition of 
racketeering, better distribution of wealth, as against merely writing 
papers or compiling statistics about them. ) 

Each one of these ways of seeking happiness is rightly used as a 
means to happiness of every kind for all persons and times. Each 
one could have been stated by itself and as an end in itself. But 
these criteria, all of them secondary, would, if so used, lead to foolish, 
selfish, or even criminal behavior. They would tend, for example, 
to make people commit ill-considered self-revelations; or use their 
abilities for profit only; or sponsor legislation which would help a 
few individuals at the expense of many. A man may be working 
on his own vital, current problems when he murders somebody. But 
the moment the secondary criterion is taken only as a means to the 
primary one, such limited and hurtful interpretations become less 
possible. 

The secondary criteria ought, also, to be taken each in the light 
of the others. They will help limit each other. If you work with 
only one secondary criterion, you will do poorly; if you work with 
two or three you will do better. If you began, for instance, by tak- 
ing self-direction or self-expression as an all-sufficient guide for your 
life, you might then recognize no limitation to your own will. You 
might cease to take account of others’ rights; you might not think 
to ask for criticism of your plans; and you might spend your life 
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investigating the third-finger joint of the Paleozoic lizard, unless you 
recognized the value of concerning yourself with live, pressing 
problems. 
SOURCE OF NEW CRITERIA 

Other criteria ought to be added to the list, for it is not complete 
and no way exists of knowing for certain when it is complete. You 
can never tell when you may need to add new criteria or to change or 
even omit thenceforth one of the old. 

New criteria grow out of the experiences of life. If in judging 
Mr. X you are aware that you trust him because he does what he 
says he will do, you may at once wish to add such a criterion as this 
one: Make speech and action more and more consistent with each 
other. If you find yourself worrying so much that you cannot work, 
then you may wish to experiment for a time with this new criterion: 
Free people from worries which block activity. Add only standards 
that are really new. It sometimes takes rather close thinking to dis- 
cover that two criteria, though worded differently, really mean the 
same thing. Add only those that are important. 

The best way to extend the list and so build up your own standards 
may be to judge your role in some class or activity by the items 
already in the list, and then to add new ones as they occur to you. 
Judge the class you are now in by your answers to these questions: 
Does the teacher respect the rights of students to their own views? 
(Respecting everybody as his own end.) Is each student free at 
times to pursue his interests in ways of his own invention? (Individ- 
ual variations counted precious; self-direction of activity.) Is each 
student engaged in work in the community which is creatively corre- 
lated with his activities in class? (Working on vital current prob- 
lems; building co-operative relationships between people; bringing 
about needed social changes. ) 


STEPS IN THE PROCESS OF MAKING DECISIONS 


There is a best method of making decisions for action, and it will pay 
you to master it and practice it often. This method is the same 
whether the decision is important or unimportant. After you have 
mastered the method and habituated your mind to function in ac- 
cordance with it, you may quite properly race through the process 
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mentally; that is, make “snap judgments” in minor matters. The 
procedure will be illustrated by describing how one of the authors 
helped a freshman student to arrive at a decision last week. 

1. The student listed two or more proposed actions. Then he 
sought advice as to more promising proposals, but happened to find 
none, although this search frequently yields better ones. Next, he 
tried with some success to invent new proposals by combining good 
features in the various proposals he was considering. 

2. He chose for first consideration the two most promising pro- 
posals in his final list: to stay in college or to accept a proffered job. 

3. He recorded in the first column of a table the happy and un- 
happy consequences likely to follow the choice of college and not likely 
to follow the choice of a job. He listed also the happy and unhappy 
consequences likely to follow the choice of a job and not likely to 
follow the choice of college. Again, he listed the happy and un- 
happy consequences likely to follow each, but in different amounts. 
Among these happy and unhappy consequences he recorded the con- 
sequences to his parents and other relevant persons, as well as those 
of peculiar concern to himself. He was advised not to list any con- 
sequence which was likely to follow both choices in exactly equal 
amounts, any which was likely to overlap too seriously one already 
listed, any which stated one already listed in reversed form, or any 
which was neither happy nor unhappy but just exactly neutral. He 
read and sought advice to make sure he had not omitted any signifi- 
cant differentiating consequence. He checked through an available 
list of secondary criteria for suggestions of broader consequences 
likely to be overlooked; for, as you may have already inferred, these 
criteria are likewise potential consequences, although because of their 
breadth they tend to overlap other consequences seriously unless they 
are carefully phrased. Some overlapping may be a merit. A few 
sample consequences are copied from the freshman’s table. 

4. He wrote after each consequence the amounts of it most likely 
to follow the choice of college and the choice of a job, thinking not 
of the immediate future only but of all the future. You may, if you 
prefer, merely “feel” the quantity without recording it. We have 
recorded it in quantitative form because some prefer it so and because 
this enables us to present the mental process more clearly. 

In determining these amounts, he thought of all the men he knew 
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or could hear about who were similar to him in their total personality, 
some of whom had completed college and others of whom had gone 
from high school graduation into jobs of about equal promise to 
the one he was offered. He compared the social prestige of the two 
groups, and since this comparison indicated that college yielded more 
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prestige, he wrote 10 after social prestige. On the average he esti- 
mated that the social prestige for those who had chosen jobs was only 
60 per cent as much. So he wrote 6 after 10 and placed a minus sign 
between. Similarly he assigned two likely amounts for each con- 
sequence, always indicating the larger amount by 10. In estimating 
the financial consequence, for example, he was aided by published 
data, although a careful scrutiny showed much of this to be mainly 
propaganda, since no serious effort had been made to match high 
school and college graduates for total personality. 

5. He estimated, in the light of the inquiries mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, the probability that the excess consequence of 
college over job was a true and dependable difference. Thus his 
estimate of the probability for social prestige was + 3; that is, he 
considered there was only a 30 per cent probability that the choice 
of college really did yield more social prestige. There were so many 
of the college graduates whose prestige was less than many of the 
high school graduates that he thought it easily possible that a more 
careful inquiry and a more exhaustive investigation might reduce to 
zero or even reverse his estimated difference of 10 — 6. His esti- 
mate of probability for the third consequence was — 9.9, which means 
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that the excess amount was greater, not for college but for the job, 
and that he felt 99 per cent sure that the job would enable him to 
help more with the education of the younger children in the family. 
His estimate of probability for the second consequence was likewise 
very high, even though the amount of difference was quite small. 

6. He assumed the likely amount of difference between the nu- 
merals to be true, and recorded the happiness or unhappiness likely 
to result in the long run from that amount of difference. In esti- 
mating the yield of happiness and unhappiness to be expected he 
wholly disregarded the data in the probability column. In making 
the estimate for mental growth, for example, he recalled and in- 
quired about persons similar to himself, some of whom had enjoyed 
much mental growth and some of whom had experienced little but 
who were otherwise alike or as nearly so as he could find. He con- 
cluded that those with much mental growth were on the average 
much happier than those with little. He also looked into his own 
life and estimated the contribution of mental growth to his happiness. 
In like manner he estimated that the first, third, and fourth conse- 
quences made plus contributions to happiness; that is, the sum of the 
satisfactions which each promised to give to all the purposes, drives, 
desires, or urges which inhabited him was positive. 

In estimating the amount of happiness, he allowed a higher rating 
if the happiness gave promise of lasting a longer time; if it was to 
be shared with more people; if it included more varieties; if it was 
more intense, or more stable; while to a brief, or unshared, or nar- 
row, or mild, or fluctuating happiness he gave a lower rating. He 
looked at the amount of difference for each consequence and decided 
in the light of human experience and more controlled experimentation 
that the difference in amount of mental growth meant more to him 
than any other difference. He called its happiness value + 10. A 
happiness value in proportion to 10 was assigned to the difference 
for each consequence. Had the difference promising the largest effect 
been in the unhappy direction, he would have called it — 10, and 
rated other differences with reference to it. He rated the difference 
in earliness of marriage as — 1, which means that while he objected 
somewhat to a delayed marriage, the increased delay estimated for 
college as compared with a job affected him only 10 per cent as much 
as the estimated difference in mental growth, 
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7. He considered whether merely to study the data in the table 
so far recorded and decide for or against college by a sort of mental 
summation or to proceed to a decision by algebraic calculation. Com- 
petent thinkers are not yet in agreement as to which method yields 
more happy decisions. Since he chose to proceed by simple algebra, 
he wrote in the last column the product of probability and happiness. 
This was done on the assumption, for example, that a high happiness 
which is quite probable should have more influence on the final deci- 
sion than a high happiness which cannot so surely be counted on. 
Either a zero probability or a zero happiness would make the product 
zero and hence properly have no effect on the final decision. The 
signs had thus been so set that plus products would be favorable to 
the first alternative; namely, college, and minus products would be 
favorable to the job. 

8. He computed the algebraic sum of the products. Had all 
relevant consequences been listed, the decision would be to continue 
in college, for the algebraic sum is positive. Had the sum been zero, 
the decision could properly be made as those who do not wish ‘“‘to use 
their heads’”’ make decisions; that is, by tossing heads and tails! 

9g. He could have repeated the foregoing eight steps, comparing 
the winning alternative, college, with the next promising proposal on 
his list, and so proceed until he had eliminated all promising pro- 
posals except the final winner. 

The method of making a decision thus described appears com- 
plicated partly because it requires many words to describe a mental 
process fully, and partly because the correct mental process is itself 
exceedingly complicated. 

For the sake of clarity of presentation, the foregoing ‘decision 
pattern” assumes that all kinds of happiness are to be estimated only 
in terms of yourself, except as your family and friends are a part of 
you through your affection, and all others through your altruism and 
your fear of penalties. If you think this is an inadequate recognition 
of others, you can repeat the process for each person likely to care 
enough about your decision to justify the trouble, putting yourself 
in turn in each person’s place; or you might ask these persons to do 
it themselves. The trouble involved will discourage mere busy- 
bodies; but you will have to look out for selfish persons, who would 
exaggerate their interest by falsifying reports, and your enemies, who 
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would ask nothing better than to be in a position to influence your 
decisions by padding their scores. Whether you secure these records 
by one method or the other, you can get a composite value for the 


activity by adding algebraically the total value for you and the total 
value for each of the others. 


WHOSE HAPPINESS? 


Since it is a conventional view that you should act always for the 
greatest good of the greatest number or for the greatest fairly 
shared good of all, and hence that you should make decisions for 
your own life as if you were a disinterested jury, you may be tempted 
to accept this view uncritically and to operate the decision pattern 
accordingly. Before you commit yourself irrevocably to this doc- 
trine, you should reflect upon the following rather disturbing consid- 
erations, some of which, though vital to life’s most important deci- 
sion, have received scant attention in the history of philosophy: 

1. The happiness of others will receive much emphasis through 
your affections, your desire to make persons in general happy, and 
your fear of others’ resentment. 

2. You know yourself well enough to operate the pattern fairly 
satisfactorily for yourself, whereas you cannot operate it very accu- 
rately for others. 

3. Much of the world’s unhappiness is caused by parents’ or asso- 
ciates’ making decisions for those whose nature they do not under- 
stand and whose future they cannot predict. 

4. On many vital matters most persons conceal their real prefer- 
ences and even seek to convey the opposite impression, thus adding 
to the difficulty which arises when one person makes estimates for 
another. 

5. Many Mr. and Mrs. Grundys make a business of claiming in- 
terest in the decisions of others and of resisting decisions which the 
next generation will applaud. 

6. Though the conventional view has been held for centuries, few 
persons if any live in accordance with it. This fact of itself casts 
grave doubts upon its validity. 

7. The Creator of man made him essentially egocentric, perhaps 
for good and sufficient reasons. 


8. Many eminent thinkers favor the greatest good of the best por- 
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tion of the population only, excluding sometimes the intellectually 
deficient, and sometimes other groups regarded as inferior. 

g. One of America’s most distinguished philosophers argued for 
the good life as against the happy life, not clearly realizing that the 
measure of the goodness of an act is the total quantity of happiness 
resulting from it in the long run. 

10. One of the latest books on philosophy argues that in judging 
the worth of an act, we must consider the quality as well as the 
quantity of the resulting happiness. The author of the book has 
failed to perceive that the amount of happiness yielded in the long 
run is the index of its quality (though not of course of the nature of 
the feeling). 

11. The distinction between total happiness of the population and 
the average happiness is too seldom applied; and yet major decisions, 
such as whether or not to approve Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, 
Italy’s attack on Ethiopia, or programs for the limitation of popula- 
tion may turn on this distinction. It is possible to increase the total 
amount of happiness of a nation by increasing the population while at 
the same time making everybody a little more miserable. 

When so many significant aspects of life’s most vital question have 
been fallaciously conceived or inadequately considered, even at times 
by the most distinguished thinkers, you will be fully justified in think- 
ing to your own conclusion as though the world were still young— 
as it is—and you were its first adequate philosopher—as you may be. 
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A STUDY OF PRECIS WRITING AS A 
COMPOSITION TECHNIQUE* 


URING the last decade précis writ- 

ing, long used in the schools of 
England, has found a place in the cur- 
ricula of many of the secondary schools 
and colleges of the United States. Vari- 
ous claims for its eficacy have been made 
by both English and American educators. 
The purpose of this study was to test ob- 
jectively the specific claims that précis ex- 
ercises will: (1) improve the student's 
ability to comprehend the thought of a 
unit of prose, (2) increase the student’s 
vocabulary, and (3) develop in the stu- 
dent the ability to express himself clearly 
The author wished fur- 
ther to determine whether précis exercises 


and concisely. 


give the student the opportunity of at- 
taining a degree of accuracy in the use of 
the mechanics of English composition 
comparable to that afforded by an approx- 
imately equal amount of time and effort 
given to the writing of free composition. 

The problem owes its significance to 
the facts that many secondary and college 
students suffer from inability to interpret 
the printed page and that the majority of 
both secondary school and college teach- 
ers of English must concern themselves 
with the mechanics of composition, weak- 
ness in fundamentals being, seemingly, the 
greatest difficulty which they have to 
overcome. 


* By Grace Exizasetu Jencxe, Pu.D. 
Education, No. 644. 


In Part I the writer has defined the 
précis, traced the history of its use in the 
schools of England and in those of the 
United States, and analyzed the claims 
made by its advocates for its efficacy as a 
composition technique. 

Part II describes a series of five two- 
group experiments, designed to test objec- 
tively the claims previously stated and in- 
volving a total of 430 students. The 
groups were equated upon the basis of a 
composite score derived, by means of the 
McCall technique, from a series of five 
standardized tests. At the end of the ex- 
perimental period a parallel test series 
was given and statistical comparisons and 
evaluations of the results were made. 
For this purpose the Wilks formula, 
especially devised for use with equated 
groups, was employed. Each student also 
wrote two test compositions, initial and 
final, which were scored for conciseness 
by a computation of the number of ideas 
per one hundred words, and for coherence 
and correctness by specific error counts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the experiments conducted the fol- 
lowing conclusions were derived: (1) 
The results of the experiments lead to the 
general conclusion that too extravagant 
claims have been made for the précis as 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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a composition technique. (2) The claim 
that a modicum of such writing will re- 
sult in an appreciable growth in ability to 
interpret the printed page is not upheld 
by the outcomes of the experiments. (3) 
The results of the study do not prove 
précis exercises to be a potent factor in 
vocabulary growth as measured by the 
tests employed. (4) No proof is derived 
from the study that the conciseness de- 
manded by the précis is carried over into 
the student’s free composition writing. 
(5) Précis exercises, in these experiments, 
have not been shown to be a potent factor 
in the eradication of errors of the type 
specifically designated as violations of co- 
herence. (6) The précis technique, ac- 
cording to the results of the study, pro- 
vides an opportunity for the eradication 
of errors in the mechanics of English 
comparable to that afforded by the short 
theme, affording the better students an 
economical means of general error per- 
centage reduction. 

The negative results of the experiments 


are in agreement with the general attitude 
of psychologists toward the problem of 
the transfer of training and with the out- 
comes of similar studies. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Claims for the values of the précis have, 
for the most part, been based upon prac- 
tice in précis writing rather than upon 
improvement in précis writing. A study 
in which improvement in the technique is 
statistically measured and compared with 
changes in the abilities considered in this 
study would be of interest. 

The devising of a means of measuring 
objectively a student’s ability in précis 
writing would make possible the comput- 
ing of the degree of relationship between 
such ability and the ability to distinguish 
between adequate précis and inadequate 
précis. 

Experiments carried on over longer pe- 
riods of time, with students of lower age 
levels, might yield different results from 
those derived from this study. 








THE RELATIONSHIP OF CITY PLANNING TO 
SCHOOL PLANT PLANNING* 


NTELLIGENT city planning and 

school plant planning are necessarily 
intimately related. Neither city planning 
nor school plant planning can be consid- 
ered adequate unless each considers the 
other. City planning that does not con- 
sider the community's needs for school 
buildings omits what should be among its 
major concerns. <A school building plan 
that is not conceived in terms of the antici- 
pated development of the city as a whole 


is likely to be without a sound foundation. 
The principal purposes of this study 
have been (1) to discover the relations 
that at present exist between city and 
school plant planning, and (2) to formu- 
late recommendations for the improve- 
ment of both planning activities through 
their better articulation. More specifi- 
cally, the study has attempted to answer 
a number of pertinent questions relating 
to both civic and school plant planning. 


* By Russert A. Hory, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 662. 
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This study is based on data gathered 
by means of an examination of the litera- 
ture on city and school planning, and by 
correspondence with City Planning Com- 
missions and Boards of Education. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1933, the writer vis- 
ited eleven cities located in six states for 
the purpose of finding out the degree and 
manner of co-operation between City 
Planning Commissions and school author- 
ities. A list of items of information 
which the author considered that Boards 
of Education should supply City Plan- 
ning Commissions was drawn up and sent 
to a number of city planning authorities 
to be checked, and supplemented if neces- 
sary. Authorities on school plant plan- 
ning checked and supplemented a list of 
such items. ‘These lists are embodied in 
the author’s recommendations at the close 
of this study. 


FINDINGS 


A few isolated cases of city planning are 
recorded in our national history, al- 
though it was not until the end of the 
nineteenth century that any organized or 
widespread effort toward a general city 
planning consciousness came into being. 

The rapid growth of cities, the revolu- 
tion in transportation, the centralization 
of large industrial and commercial plants, 
and a growing appreciation of some of 
the benefits resulting from better plan- 
ning have been primary forces which have 
given the impulse to the rise and spread 
of present-day city planning. 

School plant planning, as we know it 
today, had its beginning in the early part 
of the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The practice of continuous school 
building planning is not older than twenty 
or twenty-five years. 

The major elements of a city plan, 
namely, major 


streets, transportation, 


transit, zoning, civic art, and public recre- 
ational facilities, have important implica- 
tions for school plant planning. 

From the point of view of the space 
allotted to the school plant in city plan- 
ning literature, the array of topics dis- 
cussed, and the specific recommendations 
made, the treatment of school building 
programs seems to be inadequate. 

Evaluated in terms of the tentative cri- 
teria drawn up for the purpose of apprais- 
ing city planning literature and city plans, 
and for the purpose of serving as a basis 
for a program of better articulation of 
the city plan with the school building plan, 
city plans appear to be inadequate. 

An examination of one hundred city 
plans prepared between 1905 and 1933 
shows that twenty-one of them do not in- 
clude any mention of schools. 

While on the whole the treatment of 
the school plant in the city plans is in- 
adequate, there is a noticeable progress 
toward more general, more extended, and 
more adequate treatment of the subject. 

Viewed from the angle of comprehen- 
sive city planning, the school surveys seem 
to be inadequate. Very little attention is 
given in the surveys to city planning and 
zoning, and a large proportion entirely 
ignore these subjects so important as 
bases for sound school plant planning. 

The procedures of school authorities 
and City Planning Commissions were ex- 
amined with reference to the degree of 
co-operation obtaining between these two 
bodies. The examination revealed four 
cities in which there was no co-operation 
whatever. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations which the findings 
of this study seem to justify may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

1. It is within the sphere of competency 
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of the school authorities to initiate city 
planning and zoning movements. 

2. The school needs of the community 
should constitute a principal consideration 
in the preparation of any city plan or zon- 
ing scheme. 

3. The city plan and zoning regulations 
should function as the framework for the 
school plan. 
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4. The activities of the zoning and 
planning authorities on the one hand and 
of the school authorities on the other 
should be carefully co-ordinated. 

5. Provision should be made for easy 
exchange of all items of information 
which can be prepared by one planning 
body and which are needed for the proper 
functioning of the other. 








AN ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN TRAITS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS INTERESTED IN TEACHING* 


HIS is a quantitative description of 

the type of urban high-school senior 
interested in teaching, by comparison with 
a general group of five hundred urban 
high-school seniors, and with several 
groups who expressed a vocational pref- 
erence other than teaching. High-school 
seniors who were interested in account- 
ancy, engineering, journalism, law, medi- 
cine, library work, nursing, secretarial 
work, and stenography were compared 
with those expressing preference for 
teaching as a vocation. The traits meas- 
ured were socio-economic status (adapted 
from Sims), intelligence (by Otis Higher 
Examination), scholarship (from school 
marks), leadership (by a numerical scale 
based on ratings given to Johnson’s list 
of high-school offices), personality (by 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory), and 
attitude toward teachers and the teaching 
profession (by a scale constructed by the 
Thurstone method). 

The goal of the study may be summed 
up in two questions: (1) How do high- 
school seniors interested in teaching com- 
pare with high-school seniors in general? 


(2) How do high-school seniors inter- 
ested in teaching compare with high- 
school seniors interested in certain other 
vocations ? 


FINDINGS 


The 109 high-school seniors interested in 
teaching averaged higher than the Gen- 
eral Group of 500 high-school seniors in 
all measures except that of intelligence, 
in which they were equivalent. The girls 
of the Teaching Preference Group ex- 
celled the boys of the same vocational 
choice in all measures except that of lead- 
ership. The boys of the Teaching Pref- 
erence Group scored exceptionally high 
in leadership because of their participation 
in high-school athletics; their interest in 
teaching for the most part lay in the field 
of physical education. 

The Teaching Preference Group was 
not consistently superior to the other vo- 
cational preference groups except in lead- 
ership and in attitude toward teachers 
and the teaching profession. With re- 
gard to the other measures, the Law, En- 
gineering, and Medicine Preference 


* By Tressa C. Yeacer, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 660. 
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Groups were, in general, superior to the 
Teaching Preference Group, while the 
Teaching Preference Group was superior 
to the other vocational preference groups; 
namely, Accountancy, Journalism, Li- 
brary, Nursing, Secretarial, and Stenog- 
raphy Preference Groups. 

More than 25 per cent of the Teaching 
Preference Group scored in the highest 
quarter of the General Group distribu- 
tions. In leadership and attitude toward 
teachers, more than half of the Teaching 
Preference Group scored in the highest 
quarter of General Group distributions. 

These findings tend to show that urban 
high-school seniors interested in teaching 
are average or above average of urban 
high-school seniors in general; that the 
teaching profession is likely to enroll 
mediocre or, at best, no more than its pro- 
portion of high-school seniors standing 
high in these measures. The most marked 
difference between the high-school seniors 
interested in teaching and those inter- 
ested in other selected vocations appears 
to be in leadership and attitude toward 
teachers and the teaching profession. 





RECORD 


The study has made available three in- 
struments for educational research: the 
numerical scale for evaluating extracur- 
ricular offices as a measure of leadership; 
the scale for measuring attitude toward 
teachers and the teaching profession; and 
a General Questionnaire which should be 
useful in collecting personal information 
on such matters as family data, personal 
and vocational interests, and school work 
and activities outside of school. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The investigator recommends that admis- 
sions officers of teacher-training institu- 
tions give more careful consideration to 
scholarship in secondary school subjects 
and to personality traits; in addition, that 
leadership in extracurricular activities in 
high school be evaluated, together with 
attitude toward teachers and the teach- 
ing profession. Through use of these 
selective devices, teacher-training institu- 
tions can raise their entrance standards 
their 
teacher-preparation courses a higher type 
of teacher. 


to the end of graduating from 








PURPOSES AND CONDITIONS AFFECTING NATURE 


AND EXTENT OF 


COURSES IN THE HOME 


PARTICIPATION OF 
STUDY 


ADULTS IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1925-1932* 


HIS study undertook to discover 

what relationship exists between the 
vocation, age, sex, educational back- 
ground, and reasons for participation of 
the students enrolled in the Home Study 
Department of Columbia University and 
the courses which they selected. It fur- 


* By Georce Baxter Smirn, Pu.D. 
Education, No. 663. 


ther undertook to analyze the character- 
istics of the participants on the basis of 
the individual records of a random sam- 
pling of approximately one-tenth of the 
students in the Department, 1925-1932. 

Student purposes in enrolling for such 
courses were, in order of frequency: (1) 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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broadening of vocational qualifications in 
the field in which the participant is em- 
ployed; (2) participation purely for 
pleasure, or for what is generally recog- 
nized as cultural improvement; (3) 
broadening of vocational qualifications in 
some field other than that in which the 
participant is employed; (4) study which 
adults feel will help them fit more satis- 
factorily into social relationships; (5) 
completion of a school unit or qualifica- 
tion for a professional diploma or cer- 
tificate. 

The study of the selection of courses 
by students was made by presenting in- 
dividual courses with an enrolment of 
fifty or more with the age and purpose of 
the registrants and the proportion of stu- 
dents completing each course; analyzing 
the appeal (in terms of the number of 
registrants) of the top five courses in 
order of popularity with each age and oc- 
cupational group, with each sex, and with 
groups of varying educational back- 
grounds; comparing students enrolled in 
courses with two hundred students or 
more and in those with fifty students or 
fewer; and presenting departmental of- 
ferings as a unit for all students and for 
each sex separately, for 1925 through 
1932 and for the first and last years. 

The characteristics of the adult popu- 
lation pursuing courses in the Home 
Study Department were analyzed in 
terms of the completion of courses, the 
educational backgrounds, occupations, 
age, and sex of the students, their ex- 
pressed purpose for undertaking study, 
and the relationships that are apparent 
between these factors when taken in va- 
rious combinations. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSION 


Major findings of the study were as fol- 
lows: Dominant interests rather than 


age dictate selection of courses. ‘There 
is a slight trend in the direction of a larger 
proportion of completion of work in the 
more advanced courses. One group of 
courses is popular over the whole range 
of age, a second group makes distinct ap- 
peal to either younger or older adults, 
and a third type shows periodic but not 
continuous interests through all ages. 
Only a few subjects show a popularity 
that can be related to the educational 
backgrounds of the registrants. There is 
a marked similarity in the courses which 
are popular with both men and women 
except where vocational lines divide in- 
terest. The comparison of departmental 
offerings in 1925 and 1932 shows a de- 
cided increase in the proportion of stu- 
dents taking commercial subjects and a 
decrease in interest in academic offerings. 
In spite of the expectancy that people 
with meager educational backgrounds and 
those who have failed to complete the 
different areas of formal education would 
be more persistent in the completion of 
Home Study courses, the reverse appears 
to be true. By and large, the older adults 
complete a greater proportion of courses 
than do the younger ones. The various 
occupational groups show many idiosyn- 
crasies in purpose for taking courses and 
a few very different occupational groups 
show strikingly similar reason patterns. 
Those who become students in Home 
Study courses from each vocational group 
represent a very wide range of educa- 
tional background. 

The relationship of Home Study as a 
part of the whole field of adult education 
is essential to the definition of its field. 
This has not been undertaken. To this 
end the analysis of this study should prove 
a basis. 

The promotion of Home Study work 
should be based on a more closely de- 
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fined area, definitely expressed aims, and 
a motive of personal service. An em- 
phasis on relationships between factors 
which differentiate various groups of stu- 


dents and the corresponding purposes 


which have apparently proved of value 
in the selection of courses as revealed 
by this study should provide a basis for 
the extension of this type of educational 
service. 








EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


IN RELATION TO 


THE CURRICULUM* 


HE main purposes of this study 

were as follows: first, to determine 
as exactly as possible when extracurricu- 
lar activities were introduced into sec- 
ondary schools; second, to discover the 
extent to which the activities have 
changed status since their introduction; 
third, to investigate the present status of 
the activities; fourth, to find out which 
activities are tending toward inclusion in 
the regular curriculum; and, fifth, to 
evaluate the trends discovered in the light 
of the findings, the judgments of adminis- 
trators, and the principles of secondary 
education. 

A curricular activity was defined as 
one which is placed in the regular sched- 
ule, receives credit toward graduation, 
and for which a course of study is used. 
An extracurricular activity was defined 
as one which is not on the regular sched- 
ule, for which no credit leading to gradu- 
ation is given, and for which there is no 
prescribed course of study. 

The principal body of data used was 
gathered by means of an inquiry form 
which was satisfactorily completed by 269 
four-year and senior high schools, each 
enrolling 400 or more pupils, known to 
have progressive programs of studies, and 
representing forty-five states, the District 


of Columbia, and the Canal Zone. The 
twenty-eight activities studied were: four 
of the journalistic type, the newspaper, 
magazine, yearbook, and handbook; five 
music activities, boys’ glee club, girls’ 
glee club, chorus, orchestra, and band; 
nine athletic activities, basketball, foot- 
ball, track and field, baseball, tennis, golf, 
swimming, wrestling, and hockey; two of 
the forensic type, dramatics and debating; 
five types of clubs, departmental, recrea- 
tional, honor, special interest or hobby, 
and outside agency clubs; and the student 
council, the assembly, and the homeroom. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is possible, within the limits of this 
summary, to mention only a few of the 
more salient findings and conclusions. It 
was found that the newspaper, the five 
music organizations, dramatics, and de- 
bating were being given definite curricu- 
lum status in the majority of senior high 
schools. It is concluded that this trend 
is in the proper direction for each of these 
activities because: they represent exten- 
sive and worthy bodies of knowledge, the 
increased time is essential to the achieve- 
ment of competence in them, the more 
systematic organization thus given pro- 
motes greater effectiveness, more pupils 


* By Garten Jones, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 667. 
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are given the opportunity for participa- 
tion, and the increased flexibility of the 
curriculum facilitates adjustment to the 
varied needs and interests of pupils. 

The student council, the assembly, 
clubs, and the homeroom are, and should 
continue to be, extracurricular because: 
they do not lend themselves to prescrip- 
tive courses of study and formal organi- 
zation, the adolescent needs these areas 
which appeal to his desire for venture- 
some experience, these opportunities for 
free choice of activities enhance a pupil’s 
feeling of security in a group, they satisfy 


the desire of youth for organizations 
which they feel are their own, and they 
are highly important media for the devel- 
opment of the loyal and unselfish citizen. 
Curricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties are complementary. Only as vital 
curricular activities arouse and develop 
pupils with interests is there demand for 
appropriate extracurricular activities. 
The progressive secondary school uses the 
whole life of the school for educative pur- 
poses and is unconcerned as to whether 
the desirable outcomes are the result of 
curricular or extracurricular activities. 








THE ECONOMIC ABILITY OF THE STATES TO 
FINANCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


HIS study constitutes a critical 
analysis of the practical economic 
ability of the various states to support 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion under a system of state and local 
taxation based on the Model Tax Plan, 
uniformly applied in each state. The 
measure of the relative ability of the 
states to support education involves not 
only data concerning their ability to 
raise tax revenue for the support of educa- 
tion but also measures of their educational 
needs, that is, comparable measures of 
the size of their educational obligations 
or responsibilities. Three measures of 
educational need were used: number of 
pupils in average daily attendance, total 
population aged 5 to 17, and units of 
educational need. 
Since any given year is likely to find 
one or more states experiencing an ab- 
normal situation, it was thought that 


such a study would be of most value if 
it included a period of years. The ex- 
perience of Florida in 1925 and 1926 
and the experience of certain other states 
during floods, drouths, early frosts, and 
so forth, call attention to the foregoing 
possibility. The study, therefore, in- 
cluded the eleven-year period from 1922 
to 1932, inclusive. 

The procedure was as follows: (1) 
the amount of state and local tax revenue 
available in each state, and in the coun- 
try as a whole, during each year included 
in the study was calculated; (2) the 
amount of such tax revenue which edu- 
cation could reasonably expect was 
determined; (3) the educational responsi- 
bility resting on each state was deter- 
mined by use of such measures as num- 
ber of pupils in average daily attendance, 
total population aged 5 to 17, and so 
forth; (4) the amount of tax revenue 


* By Lestre L. Cuism, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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available for education was divided by 
the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance (and other measures of the 
educational load) to determine the num- 
ber of dollars of tax revenue available 
in each state per unit of educational load; 
and (5) indices of relative ability to sup- 
port education were determined on the 
basis of information obtained in step 4. 

Because data concerning the educa- 
tional need of the states are readily 
available each two years, the ability of 
the states to finance education was cal- 
culated for each even-numbered year 
1922 to 1932, inclusive, and for 
the period as a whole. 

According to the findings, the relative 
ability of the states to support education 
during the decade 1922 to 1932 varied 
in the ratio of at least 1.00 to 6.14 (1.00 
to 6.14, 7.66, or 9.12, depending on the 
measure of educational need). Thus, 
for each $1.00 the poorest state could 
have raised for the support of a given 
program of education, the richest state 
could have raised at least $6.14 by put- 
ting forth the same effort under a mod- 
ern and uniformly applied tax plan. 


from 


With the foregoing information con- 
cerning (1) the amount of tax revenue 
available for the support of education 
under a system of taxation “designed to 
produce the greatest degree of equity, 
certainty, convenience, and economy” and 
(2) the educational need of the states, it 
is possible to study certain other phases 
What 


per cent of the total tax revenue would 


of ability to support education. 


be necessary for each state to support 
a program of public education equal in 
cost per pupil to the average expendi- 
ture for the country as a whole? Does 
the relative position or rank of the states 
change appreciably from year to year or 
is it rather stable? Are noticeable dif- 
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ferences in the relative ability of the 
states to finance public education con- 
fined to years of economic depression, or 
are these differences present even in years 
of great economic prosperity? 


FINDINGS 


According to the findings, it would have 
been necessary for certain states to de- 
vote their total tax revenue, under a 
system of state and local taxation based 
on the Model Tax Plan, to education, 
leaving nothing for other state and local 
governmental activities, in order to sup- 
port a program of public education equal 
in cost per pupil to the average expendi- 
ture per pupil in the country as a whole. 
Furthermore, in order to offer their chil- 
dren only an average program of edu- 
cation it would have been necessary for 
at least thirteen states to devote to edu- 
cation a larger per cent of their total 
tax revenue, under a system of taxation 
based on the Model Tax Plan, than was 
devoted for that purpose by any state 
under existing tax plans. 

Both the richest and the poorest states 
tend to hold their rank in relative ability 
to support education with only slight 
The states 
with average or slightly above average 
wealth tend to shift their relative posi- 
tions more than other states, although 
such changes are rather small. 

The economic ability of the states to 
support education during the prosperous 
year of 1928 varied in the ratio of at 
least 1.00 to 5.31 (1.00 to 5.31, 6.65, or 
9.59, depending on the measure of edu- 
cational responsibility of the states). In 
1922, during the economic depression of 
the early 1920's, the range in relative 
ability was at least 1.00 to 7.59, depend- 
ing on the measure of educational re- 
sponsibility. In 1932 the range was at 


change from year to year. 
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least 1.00 to 5.84. It is possible that 
the effects of the current depression 
would have been felt more severely dur- 
ing later years. Basic information for 


later years was not readily available. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are offered: 
(1) the various states differ substantially 
in their relative ability to support public 
schools; (2) differences in ability to sup- 
port education go back to basic differ- 
ences in economic ability and would not 
be removed if all states adopted and ef- 
ficiently administered a modern system of 
state and local taxation; (3) the rank 
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of the states with reference to ability 
to support education appears to be rela- 
tively permanent; (4) although the range 
in relative ability to support education 
tends to increase slightly during years 
of economic depression, the range is very 
wide even during years of great eco- 
nomic prosperity; and (5) it appears 
that a considerable number of states can- 
not finance their schools at a level of ex- 
penditure equal to the average for the 
country as a whole, even though they 
adopt a modern system of taxes, levy 
these taxes at substantial rates, and al- 
locate a proper portion of tax revenue 
to the support of their schools. 
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Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on Thursday, April 
23, 1936, and of the Executive Committee 
of the Board on Thursday, April 9, 1936, 
the following action was taken: 
Margaret V. Kiely was elected Alumni 
Trustee to succeed herself for the en- 
suing biennium, from March 1, 1936. 

The resignation of Hadley Cantril, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Education, was ac- 
cepted, effective July 1, 1936. (Professor 
Cantril has accepted an appointment in 
Princeton University.) 

A budget of $3,673,216.55 was approved by 
the Trustees for the maintenance and 
operation of Teachers College and _ its 
allied activities during the fiscal year 
1936-37. 

Merle E. Frampton, Ph.D., LL.D., Principal 
of The New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Education, effective July 1, 1936. 

George Wilfred Hartmann, Ph.D., formerly 
Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College, and at pres- 
ent a Fellow in the Advanced School of 
Education, Teachers College, was ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Education, 
effective July 1, 1936. 

George T. Renner, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Econ- 
omist of the National Resources Com- 
mittee and formerly Associate Professor 
of Geography, University of Washington, 
was appointed Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education for the academic year 
1936-37. 

The following leaves of absence for 

1936-37 were approved: 


Winter Session, Professor George S. Counts 
and Professor Charles J. Martin. 
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Spring Session, Professor Allan Abbott, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin R. Andrews, Professor 
Norval L. Church, Professor Fannie W. 
Dunn, Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, Pro- 
fessor J. Montgomery Gambrill, Professor 
Arthur I. Gates, Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins, Professor Helen Judy Bond, Pro- 
fessor Lillian Locke, Professor Elizabeth 
D. McDowell, Professor John K. Norton, 
Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer, and 
Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant. 

Academic Year, Professor John L. Childs 
and Mr. DeForest Stull. 


Advanced School of Education 


The sixth and concluding Forum of the 
Advanced School of Education for the 
academic year was held on April 21. 
Professor Arthur T. Jersild spoke on 
“Research in the Development of Chil- 
dren” and Mrs. Lois Barclay Murphy, 
a student in the Advanced School, spoke 
on “Relations Between Personality and 
Social Behavior in Young Children.” 
Professor Lois Hayden Meek presided. 
Following the Forum a tea was held 
in the Advanced School workrooms in 
honor of Professor and Mrs. Arthur I. 
Gates. 


The Student Executive Committee of 
the Advanced School has undertaken the 
publication of The Advanced School Di- 
gest. This is a printed circular of in- 
formation about the Advanced School, 
its functions, services, and social affairs. 
It is expected that The Digest will be 
distributed to members of the Advanced 
School, alumni, and others who may be 
interested in the activities pertaining to 
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advanced professional education in 
Teachers College. The publication is at 
present in an experimental stage. The 
plans are to publish two more experi- 
mental issues on the first of May and 
the first of June this year. If these is- 
sues meet with approval the publication 
will continue each month throughout the 
year with the possible exception of July, 
August, September, and October. The 
following quotation from the first issue 
indicates the general character of the 
publication : 


It is hoped that this publication will be 
of more than temporary value. Its contents 
are to be chosen with this end in view. Its 
policy will be to publish news about stu- 
dents and faculty only as it is of signifi- 
cance to the welfare of the Advanced 
School. The Digest is designed to serve 
a specific purpose—primarily the further- 
ance of the professional and personal re- 
lationships of the members of the Advanced 
School. In this respect it will supplement 
other Teachers College publications. 





Administration of School Systems 
The Division of Field Studies of the In- 


stitute of Educational Research has com- 
pleted the survey of the public schools 
of Evansville, Ind. Professor Strayer, 
director of the study, Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt, associate director, and Pro- 
fessors John Norton and W. S. Elsbree 
presented the report to the Board of 
Education and the citizens of Evansville 
on April 20, 21, and 22. ‘The report 
comprises (1) the report proper which 
will be printed, and (2) three volumes 
of work sheets which are filed with the 
superintendent of schools in Evansville 
for the use of the Board of Education 
and officers and teachers of the school 
system. Various members of _ the 
Teachers College staff participated in the 
work of the survey. The fields in which 
they directed field work and prepared 
reports are indicated below: 


George D. Strayer, director of the sur- 
vey, administration, the school plant, the 
building program; N. L. Engelhardt, as- 
sociate director of the survey, business ad- 
ministration, the school plant, the building 
program; J. R. McGaughy, elementary edu- 
cation; Elbert K. Fretwell, secondary edu- 
cation; Paul R. Mort, progress and place- 
ment of pupils; John K. Norton financing 
the schools; Wilhelmina Spohr, home eco- 
nomics education; Clifford L. Brownell, 
health and physical education; Willard S. 
Elsbree, the teaching personnel; Norval L. 
Church, music education; Ruth M. Strang, 
the development and guidance of pupils; 
Belle Boas, fine arts education; Fred Strick- 
ler, industrial arts education; and Edith 
L. Mitchell, fine arts education. 


These staff members were assisted in 
the collection of data and the preparation 
of the report by twenty-eight field 
workers, most of whom are graduate 
students in Teachers College. They are: 


Walter A. Anderson, Harold P. Blome, 
Henry L. Cecil, Francis G. Cornell, Sher- 
man G. Crayton, Bernard W. Drake, Laura 
Duncan, Daniel P. Eginton, Ruth Evans, 
William L. Fidler, J. K. Flanders, Joseph 
E. Gibson, George M. Gloss, George E. 
Hadley, Victor M. Houston, C. R. Hutch- 
croft, J. E. Kitowski, W. H. Lemmel, Wil- 
liam F. Loggins, William J. Lowry, J. R. 
Newman, Alton T. O’Steen, Dorothy D. 
Scott, Martha E. Seeling, Harold E. Sny- 
der, Earl F. Sykes, Samuel P. Unzicker, 
and Raymond H. White. 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer on April 4. Mr. W. K. Har- 
rison, one of the architects who planned 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
spoke to the group on ‘“Modernistic 
Schoolhousing.” He illustrated his lec- 
ture with a series of slides. 


Professor Strayer attended an all-day 
meeting of Teachers College Alumni at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind., on April 18, and addressed the 
group on “Federal Relations to Education.” 
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The final and complete report of the sur- 
vey of the Rutherford, N. J., Public 
Schools, which has been in progress over 
a period of one year, has been submitted 
to the Board of Education. One section 
of the survey, the work of the depart- 
ment of Elementary Education, will con- 
tinue as a co-operative enterprise be- 
tween the Rutherford teachers and the 
staff in Elementary Education of 
Teachers College. The entire report 
will be printed by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Many members of the Teachers 
College staff and of the graduate stu- 
dent body participated in this study. 
Professor Engelhardt was the director of 
the survey and Professor Fretwell super- 
vised the secondary school studies. 


The continuation of the educational work 
in the penal institutions of New York 
State, which was inaugurated by the 
Commission for the Study of Educa- 
tional Problems of Penal Institutions for 
Youth, has been assured through state 
budget appropriations. The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, through its 
grant of $25,000, enabled the Commis- 
sion to initiate educational programs in 
Wallkill and Clinton Prisons. This 
work, including programs in social and 
vocational education, has now been in 
progress for more than a year. Messrs. 
Glenn Kendall, Howard L. Briggs, and 
Walter C. Voll have been in charge. 
Governor Lehman’s budget for 1937 car- 
ries an appropriation of $36,000, which 
makes possible not only the continuation 
but also the expansion of this work. 
Professor Engelhardt, the chairman of 
this Commission, has had the active co- 
operation of Professors H. B. Bruner, 
Edmund deS. Brunner, Lois H. Meek, 
and Jesse F. Williams, as well as a 
group of laymen and penologists, in the 
activities of this Commission. 


Professor Engelhardt spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Westchester County Teachers 
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Association in Yonkers, N. Y., April 25 
on the topic “The Bearing of the Build- 
ing Operation and Maintenance Program 
upon the Educational Program.” 


Professor Engelhardt has accepted mem- 
bership on the Board of Directors of 
the Crime Prevention Institute of New 


York. 


Dr. H. H. Linn (Ph.D. 1929), author 
of Practical School Economies, has ac- 
cepted the engagement to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the maintenance and 
operation of the physical plant of How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Nicholas F. Holland, who was a 
student at Teachers College last year, 
has been appointed director of the State 
Educational Survey of Texas. This 
project has been approved for an amount 
involving at expenditure totalling 
$383,246. Mr. Holland is now busy with 


the organization of an administrative 
staff for this important educational 
undertaking. 


Audio-Visual Education 


Teachers College students interested in 
various aspects of visual education have 
formed an Audio-Visual Education 
Group. Meetings are held Fridays at 
three o’clock in Room 275 Annex. The 
Group is sponsoring periodical showings 
of educational motion pictures at 
Teachers College. 


The Administration of Visual Aids: Sum- 
mary of the Literature from 1923 to 
1935, a compilation by Professor Fannie 
W. Dunn and Miss Etta Schneider, has 
been published in mimeographed form 
by the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. The book is made 
up of detailed summaries of books and 
magazine articles relative to the admin- 
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istration of visual aids, the abstracts hav- 
ing been classified according to school, 
city, state, and national administration. 


On February 7 Professor Dunn ad- 
dressed the members of The National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures at 
their annual conference on the subject 
“Teacher Training in Visual Education.” 
This address has been published in the 
March issue of The National Board of 
Review Magazine. 

On April 3 Professor Dunn and Pro- 
fessor Goodwin Watson addressed the 
members of the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for 
Teachers. Professor Dunn told what is 
being done and what can be done in 
the field of visual education by small 
school systems with limited resources. 
Professor Watson stressed the need on 
the part of teachers to teach critical 
evaluation of conditions as they are de- 
picted in theatrical films. At another 
session of the same conference, Professor 
Dunn and Professor William C. Bagley 
participated in a panel discussion regard- 
ing the use of radio in education. Pro- 
fessor Bagley was chairman of the panel. 


Child Development Institute 


The April issue of Childhood Education, 
devoted to “Guidance for Continuous 
Growth,” was compiled by Dr. Gertrude 
P. Driscoll. Dr. Catherine W. Brackett 
contributed an article on “Hazards of 
First Grade,” and the frontispiece draw- 
ings to illustrate methods of studying 
child behavior were devised by Miss 
Lucia Manley. 


Professor Lois Hayden Meek partici- 
pated in the regional conference of the 
Progressive Education Association held 
in Atlanta, Ga., March 12 to 14. 


“Parent Education” was the subject of 
Miss Christine Heinig’s talk on March 


21 before the New Jersey State Institute 
for Nursery School Teachers, held at 
New Brunswick, N. J. The purpose of 
the Institute was to gather all persons 
in the state working with children of 
preschool age to consider problems of 
conducting schools which meet at least 
minimum requirements of health, hous- 
ing, and education. 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild has been 
appointed a member of the editorial 
board of Child Development Abstracts 
and Bibliography, a publication of the 
Society for Research in Child Devel- 
opment. 


In connection with the Childhood Edu- 
cation Association convention, held in 
New York April 27 to May 2, Professor 
Meek and Miss Kathern McKinnon led 
a study group in “Child Development— 
Educational Implications.” Miss Heinig 
conducted a class on “Housing the Com- 
munity” and was also a member of the 
committee arranging the convention. 


Mr. Ernest Osborne spoke April 6 be- 
fore the Syracuse Community Council, 
character education division, on “Camp- 
ing and Character-Building Agencies.” 
The following articles by Mr. Osborne 
have appeared recently: “Social Disci- 
pline and the Outside World,” in the 
March issue of Child Study, and “How 
Schools Capitalize a Child’s Interests,” 
in the April issue of Parents’ Magazine. 





Commercial Education 


At a meeting of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association which was held in 
New York City on April 8, Professor 
William R. Odell was elected editor of 
the Yearbook for 1937. 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart was a member 
of the panel in the Secretarial Section 
of the Question Box Session which was 
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held in connection with the meeting of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation on April 10 at the 
Pennsylvania. 


Curriculum 


The Curriculum Club of Teachers Col- 
lege will bring to a close its first year of 
activities with a dinner at Emerson Hall 
on May 9. Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins will be the speaker on that occasion. 
The theme for the year has been “Fron- 
tiers in Curriculum Development,” and 
discussions have been held on frontiers 
in higher education, in the secondary 
school, and the elementary school. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins’ presentation will pull 
together the discussions of the year and 
will summarize recent developments in 
curriculum making. 


On March 30 Professor Hopkins took 
part in a panel meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference, held at 
the Metropolitan Opera House; on 
March 31 he addressed the Sectional 
Meeting on Experimental Projects on 
“Classroom Experimentation in Func- 
tional Music’; and on April 1 he ad- 
dressed the Elementary Section on “The 
Place of Creative Music in the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum.” 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Percival M. Symonds attended 
the Schoolmen’s Week at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and read 
two papers: “Problems in Case Study 
Records” at a session on changing record 
systems, and “Measurement of the Per- 
sonality Adjustments of High School 
Pupils” at a session on measurement of 
personality adjustments. 


During the past two years students of 


Hotel 


Professor Symonds have assisted in the 
compilation of an index of published case 
studies. Several hundred case studies 
have now been indexed under the major 
symptoms and types of treatment which 
they describe. This index is available 
for students in psychological counseling, 
and serves as an excellent basis for the 
study of particular problems in_indi- 
vidual adjustment. Professor Symonds 
has prepared a special blank for the rat- 
ing of case studies, and with the assist- 
ance of his classes hopes to secure rat- 
ings of most of the more important cases 
reported in psychological literature which 
will finally yield information as to the 
source of the best case material for il- 
lustrating various types of problems. 

Professor Symonds is a member of the 
committee responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the forthcoming number of The 
Review of Educational Research, which 
is devoted to mental hygiene. 


Elementary Education 


Professor Goodwin Watson addressed 
the major class in Elementary Education 
April 21 on the topic “Interpretation and 
Evaluation of Current Psychologies in 
Relation to the Elementary School.” 


On April 30 half of the major group 
served as visitation guides for members 
in attendance at the Childhood Educa- 
tion Association meetings while the re- 
mainder visited the schools of East 
Orange. The entire group visited the 
Bronxville, N. Y., schools on May 5 
and Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., on May 7. 


Professor Edwin H. Reeder of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont talked briefly to the 
major group on April 2. Dr. Whit Bro- 
gan of Northwestern University ad- 
dressed Professor J. R. McGaughy’s 
Wednesday evening class on April 8. 
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Professor Milo B. Hillegas, in co-opera- 
tion with other staff members, has writ- 
ten the Elementary Education section of 
the Rutherford, N. J., survey report. 


Members of the Elementary Education 
staff have addressed the following educa- 
tional groups during the past few weeks: 
primary and kindergarten teachers, Flint, 
Mich.; Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio; elementary 
teachers, Akron, Ohio; Schoolmen’s 
Week, Philadelphia, Pa.; teachers of 
Cumberland County, Bridgeton, N. J.; 
St. Cloud Teachers’ Association, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Camden Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wyoming, Del.; teachers’ con- 
ference, Westfield, Mass.; symposium on 
the activity program, New York City; 
parent-teacher associations at Chappaqua, 
Pleasantville, Stony Point, Glenwood 
Landing, and Mount Kisco, N. Y., and 
at Radburn, N. J., and the Friends’ Se- 
lect School in Philadelphia, Pa.; Nassau 
Principals’ Club, Garden City, N. Y.; 
and elementary school workers, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 








English 


Professor Allan Abbott spoke at the 
Eastern States Teacher Training Con- 
ference April 4 on the literature section 
of the recently published Experience Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


Mrs. Imogene N. Cowles conducted two 
luncheon conferences on the relation of 
the lay public to the school for the De- 
partment of Education, New Jersey State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in New- 
ark and Haddonfield on March 19 and 
31, respectively. 





Fine Arts 


Professor Charles J. Martin met with a 
group of Teachers College students at 
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the Museum of Modern Art on April 2 
and conducted an informal discussion of 
the abstract and semi-abstract paintings 
and sculpture which were on exhibition 
during the past month. 


Professor Belle Boas was one of the 
speakers at the College Art Association 
Conference, which met in New York 
City during the week of April 6. 


Miss Elise E. Ruffini spoke on modern 
art before the New Jersey Art and Vo- 
cational Association, which met in As- 
bury Park on March 29. 


Miss Edith Mitchell is participating this 
semester in the Curriculum Revision 
Program at Wilmington, Del. 


Two exhibits were prepared for the 
Eastern Arts Conference. A small one 
was shown at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
the headquarters of the Conference, and 
a larger one in the Fine Arts studios at 
Teachers College. A Teachers College 
luncheon was held April 17 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, and was a happy reunion. 


A series of exhibitions of art work by 
children has been arranged by Miss 
Mitchell through the generous co-opera- 
tion of former students of Fine Arts. 
These exhibitions, ranging from first 
grade through senior high school, are 
displayed in Room 435 Macy Hall, and 
are changed every two weeks. The ma- 
terial has been of particular value and 
interest to students in directing their at- 
tention to possible teaching applications 
of their creative and educational work 
at Teachers College. The following 
schools and instructors comprise this 
year’s showing: 


Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City, Miss Rosabelle MacDonald, 
chairman, art department; Lower Elemen- 
tary School and Upper Elementary School, 
Bronxville, N. Y., Miss Adeline Case, 
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art instructor; Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss Virginia 
Murphy, chairman, art department; Pub- 
lic School No. 1, Queens, N. Y., Mrs. 
Sabina Teishmann, art instructor; Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mr. Leon Friend, chairman, art depart- 
ment; Junior High School, White Plains, 
N. Y., Miss Bessie Moore, art instructor; 
Ethical Culture School, elementary depart- 
ment, New York City, Miss Maude Gil- 
lette, art instructor; Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, Professor Belle Boas, art 
director; Elementary Schools, Millburn, 
N. J., Miss Gail Trowbridge, art super- 
visor; High School, Millburn, N. J., Miss 
Gail Trowbridge, art supervisor; High 
School, Millburn, N. J., Miss Donna Tebay, 
art instructor; Public Schools, Paterson, 
N. J., Miss Ethelyn Henderson, art direc- 
tor; and The Carden School, Elementary 
Department, New York City, Mr. Louis 
Hoover, art instructor. 


The Fine Arts Club of Teachers College 
has sponsored a very active program this 
year. Lectures, excursions, seminars, 
teas, a party, and a dinner have been ar- 
ranged to provide a meeting each week. 
As guests, the Club has had speakers im- 
portant to the fine arts field, such as 
Meyer Shapiro, George Grosz, Jean 
Charlot, Florence Cane, Jerome Klein, 
Lynd Ward, and J. B. Neuman, in addi- 
tion to members of the Fine Arts fac- 
ulty of the College. These stimulating 
and varied lectures and seminars have 
provided a clear picture of the more 
prominent art movements in favor today. 

A sale of students’ art work sponsored 
by the Club was enthusiastically patron- 
ized by the student body and faculty. 
The proceeds of the sale were used to 
purchase necessary equipment for the 
Club. 

The officers of the Club are: President, 
Jack Arends, Applington, Iowa; vice- 
president, Pauline Johnson, Ellensburg, 
Wash.; secretary-treasurer, Mary Alice 
Hadley, Terre Haute, Ind.; reporter, 
Dorothy Wagner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; fac- 


ulty advisers, Professor A. R. Young and 
Miss Edith Mitchell. 


Guidance Laboratory 


The Guidance Laboratory is offering 
two $500 interneships for the academic 
year 1936-1937. These interneships are 
open to individuals specializing in the 
general field of Individual Development 
and Guidance. Applicants should al- 
ready have had a minimum of two years 
of graduate study as well as a minimum 
of two years of experience in some sort 
of professional work related to the field of 
guidance. Those with skills in one 
or more of the following fields, who are 
interested in spending a year of study 
in the improvement of their techniques, 
are invited to make written application: 
directing the group play of children, 
speech diagnosis and remedial work, 
psychological testing, vocational guidance, 
parent education, remedial teaching, psy- 
chological counseling, child development, 
handicapped children, and other related 
fields. Inquiries concerning these in- 
terneships should be directed to Pro- 
fessor Esther Lloyd-Jones, who is in 
charge of the Guidance Laboratory. Fi- 
nal selections will be made by July 15. 


Dr. Margarete Simpson spoke on April 
23 at the Stevens-Hoboken Academy on 
“How May We Expect Children to Be- 
have When They Are Six to Ten Years 
of Age?” 


Miss Anni Weiss, formerly in charge of 
the psychological work in the Guidance 
Department of the University of Vi- 
enna’s Children’s Clinic, has been ap- 
pointed associate in Child Guidance for 
the academic year 1936-1937. 


Guidance and Personnel 


On March 14 Professor H. D. Kitson 
entertained about a hundred students in 
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Guidance and Personnel at tea at his 
apartment. Guests of honor were Dr. 
Douglas Fryer, professor of psychology 
at New York University, and Mrs. 
Fryer, and Miss Marie McNamara of 
New Haven, Conn., chairman of the 
Committee on Branch Associations of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 


During a brief business session of the 
Teachers College Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Mr. 
Lewis Crosby of Taft, Calif., was elected 
president to take the place of Mr. For- 
rest Kirkpatrick (A.M. 1935), who has 
returned to his position as dean of stu- 
dents at Bethany College, Bethany, W. 
Va. Mrs. Helen Kitzinger, secretary 
of the Branch, reported a membership 
of seventy. 


The ninth annual Vocational Guidance 
Follies, the spring frolic of the students, 
was presented April 25 at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. The committee in charge 
consisted of Lewis Crosby, Irene Con- 
way, Sarah Prince, and Helen Kitzinger. 


On March 3 a tea was given in honor of 
Miss Helen Fisk, assistant director of 
Western Personnel Service, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Miss Fisk brought greet- 
ings from several alumni in Guidance 
and Personnel who are associated with 
her—namely, Miss Mildred Foreman 
(A.M. 1929), Miss Katherine Potts 
(A.M. 1932), Mr. George Moser (A.M. 
1929). 


On March 20 Dr. Roy N. Anderson ad- 
dressed the personnel staff of the Works 
Progress Administration of New York 
City. On April 7 Dr. Anderson and 
Miss Janet Ewing met with the Ruther- 
ford Parent-Teacher Association to dis- 
cuss the recommendations of the Survey 
Committee regarding the guidance pro- 
gram of the schools. 
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On March 25, Professor Kitson ad- 
dressed the combined faculties (number- 
ing one hundred and sixty) of the school 
district comprising Lawrence, Cedar- 
hurst, and Inwood, L. I. His subject 
was “Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance in the High School.” 


During the week of June 22 to 26 Pro- 
fessor Kitson will conduct a conference 
on vocational guidance at Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 








Student Personnel Administration 
On May 1 Professor Sarah M. Sturte- 


vant addressed the Michigan Association 
of Deans and Advisers and their guests 
at the annual meeting in Ann Arbor on 
“Some Questions Concerning the Guid- 
ance Movement.” During April she vis- 
ited Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Lynchburg, Va., and Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones rep- 
resented the American College Personnel 
Association at the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education held in 
Washington, D. C., on May 1 and 2. 

On April 15 at Horace Mann School, 
Professor Lloyd-Jones addressed a group 
interested in public school education in 
New York City. Her subject was “Edu- 
cation as Guidance.” 


Professor Ruth Strang is spending a part 
of her sabbatical leave in California 
where she is visiting high schools and 
colleges with special reference to the or- 
ganization and content of guidance pro- 
grams. 


At a meeting of the Student Personnel 
Administration Club on March 25, Pro- 
fessor Suhri of New York University 
addressed the group on the subject of 
“Student Participation in School Gov- 
ernment.” 
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On May 5 some of the members of the 
major class in Student Personnel Admin- 
istration visited Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. J., at which time they 
had opportunity to discuss with Mr. C. 
H. Threlkeld, principal, and with Miss 
Mary Henderson, dean of girls, prob- 
lems connected with the organization and 
development of the total guidance pro- 
gram in Columbia High School. They 
had the privilege of seeing in operation 
various phases of that program. Other 
members of the class have visited the 
Vocational Conference, held April 3 at 
Rye High School, Rye, N. Y., under 
the general supervision of Mr. Harold 
Hollister, dean of boys, and Miss Dor- 
othy Bourne, dean of girls. 

Other groups interested in college 
problems have visited the dormitories at 
the New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J., and at Ben- 
nington College, Bennington, Vt. 


Horace Mann School 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds spoke be- 


fore the parents’ association of the 
Waynefleet School, Portland, Me., on 
April 1. 


Miss Marion Flagg has accepted an ap- 
pointment of the General Education 
Board to head a survey of music edu- 
cation in public and private schools 
throughout the United States. She is 
on leave of absence during the Spring 
Session. 


Miss Grace L. Aldrich addressed the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service March 19 on “Teaching the Use 
of Books and Libraries,” and March 24 
on “The Backgrounds of School Library 
Work.” Classes from the School of Li- 
brary Service have been visiting the 
Horace Mann library. 





RECORD 


The entire high school participated in a 
dance demonstration under the direction 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion on March 27 and 28. Each of the 
six classes presented an original compo- 
sition based on a theme selected by the 
group and calling for the participation 
of every girl. ‘The girls designed and 
made their own costumes. 


Professor Belle Boas gave a talk at a 
meeting of the College Art Association 
April 10 on the subject “Problems in 
Secondary School Art Education in Pro- 
gressive Schools.” 


Madame Marie Robert has been notified 
by the French Consul General that she 
is to be awarded the Palmes Academ- 
iques, an honor bestowed by the French 
government upon authors, artists, and 
educators. 


Girls of the fifth and sixth year high 
school classes, under the direction of Mr. 
Alton O’Steen, sang at the National 
Conference of Music Educators section 
meeting on The Coordination and Inte- 
gration of Music in the School Curricu- 
lum. They demonstrated the integra- 
tion of music with the social studies and 
Latin in a program which included the 
Odes of Horace, The Troubadour Song, 
and The Minnalied. At the same con- 
ference Miss Flagg was chairman of the 
meeting on Experimental Projects in 
Music Education and Mr. Raymond 
Burrows took part in a panel discus- 
sion on the subject of piano class in- 
struction. 


Miss Dorothy Wilkinson gave a series 
of four talks during February and 
March before the elementary teachers 
of Long Branch, N. J., on the general 
subject “Art in the Elementary School.” 
One of the talks included a demonstra- 
tion lesson with fifth and seventh grade 
pupils. 
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Miss Barbara Robbins, a Horace Mann 
alumna now prominent on the New York 
stage, discussed dramatics as a career be- 
fore the high school assembly on March 
20. 


Miss Grace G. Reeves participated in 
a panel on “Teaching Housing Problems 
to Elementary School Children” at the 
Conference on Childhood Education, held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, May 1 and 2. 


Household Arts 


There have recently been published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company under the 
editorship of Professor B. R. Andrews, 
a new senior high school book entitled 
Everyday Living for Girls—A Textbook 
in Personal Regimen, by Adelaide L. Van 
Duzer, formerly supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Cleveland, and members of 
the high school departments of home eco- 
nomics in Cleveland; revised editions of 
Housewifery—A Textbook of Practical 
Housekeeping, by L. Ray Balderston, 
formerly instructor at Teachers College; 
and of Art in Home and Clothing by 
Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Wil- 


liams. 


Mrs. Helen Duey Hoffman, special rep- 
resentative of the Savings and Loan Di- 
vision of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Washington, D. C., spoke on the 
work of her division before a conference 
on housing arranged by Professor An- 
drews and the class in Housing and Com- 
munity Welfare on March 24. Dr. 
Edith E. Wood, author of Recent Trends 
in American Housing and other studies 
in this field and instructor in Household 
Economics during the coming Summer 
Session, conducted a second of these 
housing conferences at Teachers College 
April 6 on Federal Demonstrations in 
Slum Clearance and Low-Cost Housing. 
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Professor Andrews is chairman of the 
Committee on World Forum Travel for 
Adult Education, recently organized by 
representatives of the China Christian 
Colleges, the India Colleges, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Near East Colleges, and other 
American cultural agencies operating 
abroad. Under its auspices a ‘Round- 
the-World Tour with an Oriental forum 
and a Japan-China forum tour, arranged 
to follow the Seattle Home Economics 
Convention and sailing from San Fran- 
cisco July 10, are announced. 


Miss Natalie K. Fitch gave a talk April 
29 before the seventeenth annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio State Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, in Columbus, on “Eliminating 
Common Failures in Cookery.” The 
general topic of the convention was “To- 
morrow’s Successful Restaurant.” 


On April 14 a reception was given by 
the cookery staff for Professor and Mrs. 
John F. Woodhull, who flew from Cali- 
fornia to New York to celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversary with their 
daughters and grandchildren. 

Since Professor Woodhull’s retirement 
from Teachers College, he and Mrs. 
Woodhull have lived in LaJolla, Calif. 
The guests at the reception were Pro- 
fessor Woodhull’s former colleagues and 
their wives. 


Announcement has been made by Cornell 
University of a Charles DeGarmo Me- 
morial to honor one of the first profes- 
sors of education in American universi- 
ties, Charles DeGarmo, whose academic 
services included a professorship at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, the presi- 
dency of Swarthmore College, and the 
professorship of education at Cornell, 
1898-1914. Former President Jacob 
Gould Schurman of Cornell is chairman 
of the DeGarmo Memorial Committee, 
and other members include Dean Emeri- 


tus James E. Russell (Cornell 1887), 
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Dean William F. Russell (Cornell 
1910), Professor Benjamin R. Andrews 
(Cornell 1901), Professor William C. 
Bagley (Cornell 1900), and Professor 
Mary DeGarmo Bryan, grandniece of 
Professor DeGarmo. The Memorial 
will take the form of a fund for the 
School of Education Library. 


Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Dr. J. B. Maller has been appointed to 
the staff of the Regents’ Inquiry of Edu- 
cation in the State of New York. He 
will direct a sociological study of the 
community background of education in 
various sections of the state. Dr. Luther 
Gulick is the director-general of the In- 
quiry. 

Dr. Maller has recently addressed the 
following local agencies: The Emile 
Club, of which Dr. William A. Hannig 
of the Board of Examiners is president, 
on “The Social Background of Educa- 
tion”; The United Parents’ Association 
on “Educational Planning’; and The 
Women’s City Club of New York on 
“The School as a Neighborhood Center.” 


Dr. J. W. Wrightstone participated in 
a panel discussion on The Place of Eval- 
uation in the Instructional Program for 
the Society for Curriculum Study and 
presented a paper entitled “Construction 
and Application of New Measures for 
Social Studies” at the sixth session of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion at the Department of Superintend- 
ence meetings in St. Louis. 


Latin 
Professor W. L. Carr attended the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the 


Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, held in Cleveland April 9 to 


11, and read a paper entitled “Latin 
Grammar for Reading Purposes.” He 
also attended the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, held at Lancaster, 
Pa., April 24 and 25, and read a paper 
entitled “International Understanding 
through the Study of the Classics.” 


Library 


“Publicity for College Libraries” was the 
subject of Professor Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer’s address before the library section 
of the Eastern States Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for Teachers meeting 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York 
City, April 4. 


Professor Witmer has recently been 
elected vice-president of the New York 


Library Club. 


The American Library Association 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
open meeting on Certification for Libra- 
rians was conducted by Professor Witmer 
at Richmond during the national meeting 
of the American Library Association. 


Book service to Teachers College stu- 
dents confined in Johnson Hall Infirmary 
went into effect on April 15. Daily de- 
liveries of both recreational and study 
materials are made by the Library on 
the basis of individual requests. 


The following books comprise a monthly 
list of balanced reading in the field of 
education. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION IN THE SouTH. V.1. 
From the beginning to 1900. By Charles 
William Dabney. University of North 
Carolina press, cr936. <A sectional his- 
tory of high significance. 

ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY; THE STORY OF THE 
TEACHERS OF THE East. By Francis 
Grant. Dial press, 1936. Oriental phil- 
osophy restated in terms of personalities. 
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Borr: THE STORY OF A SCHOOLMASTER. By 
William H. Husted. Coward, 1936. Bi- 
ography of the late Mather A. Abbott, 
headmaster of Lawrenceville Academy. 

No FrigNDLY Voice. By Robert Maynard 
Hutchins. University of Chicago press, 
c1936. Twenty-four addresses on con- 
temporary educational problems. 

THe Dewey ScHOOL; THE LABORATORY 
SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
1896-1903; introduction by John Dewey. 
By Katherine C. Mayhew and Anna C. 
Edwards. Appleton, c1936. Authorita- 
tive account of a famous experiment in 
American education. 

EDUCATION AND ORGANIZED INTERESTS IN 
AMERICA. By Robert Bruce Raup. Put- 
nam, 1936. A study of propaganda in 
the schools. 


Professor Carter Alexander’s text on 
How to Locate Educational Information 
and Data was given a place in the Sixty 
Best Educational Books for 1935, with 
a star to indicate its special usefulness 
for small public libraries and teachers. 


At the special request of Occupations— 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
Miss Dorothy M. Peel is preparing an 
annotated bibliography on “Criteria of 
Vocational Success.” The work is being 
done in Professor Alexander's Course 
in Bibliographic Research. 








Lincoln School 


Professor Lester Dix participated in the 
twelfth annual Junior High School Con- 
ference at New York University in 
March, the general theme of which was 
Critical Issues in Junior High School. 
The panel which Professor Dix ad- 
dressed discussed “Administrative Prob- 
lems in a Progressive Junior High 
School.” 


Professor John R. Clark addressed a 
panel of the Junior High School Con- 
ference at New York University March 
7 on “Adjusting the Curriculum for 


Gifted Pupils.” He also addressed the 
Junior High School Mathematics 
Teachers Association March 21 on “The 
Curriculum in Junior High School 
Mathematics.” 


Madame Helen Céliéres is coauthor of a 
textbook, French Reading and Practice, 
published recently by the Globe Book 


Company. 


Mrs. Satis N. Coleman gave a talk to 
a parent group at Riverside Church 
March 1 on “The Development of Music 
Appreciation in Children.” 


Dr. Willard Nash spoke on “Intramural 
Athletics” before the Eastern District 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion meeting on March 27. 


Mrs. Emily F. Barry gave a talk re- 
cently to the adult education groups at 
New Castle, Del., on “Children’s Lit- 
erature.” 


Mr. Park Beck, in collaboration with 
Mr. Justin Stewart, gave a broadcast 
February 19 entitled “Two Students 
Look at Higher Education.” 


Miss Rose Khourie has recently prepared 
exhibits of elementary school art work 
for the North American Children’s Ex- 
hibit of Paintings at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, for the Southern Conference in Lon- 
don, England, and for the Progressive 
Education Association. 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown recently gave a 
talk on “Changes in Elementary Science 
Education” before the Brayton Parent- 
Teacher Association, Summit, N. J. 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth has given ad- 
dresses before the teachers in the New 
York City Public School Remedial Arith- 
metic Project and the Junior High School 
Conference at New York University. 
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Miss Helen F. Daringer contributed a_ at the time of the Music Educators Na- 
review of On the Teaching of Junior tional Conference, held at the Hotel 
High School English to the March issue Pennsylvania, New York City. Mrs, 


of The English Journal. 


Mr. N. E. Bingham has been appointed 
to judge a section of the Children’s Sci- 
ence Fair, which will be conducted by 
the American Institute May 17 to 24. 
This fair is sponsored by the American 
Museum of Natural History and is held 
annually at the Museum. 


Mathematics 


On April 4 Professor C. B. Upton spoke 
before Section 19 of the New York So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation at a dinner meeting held at the 
Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He discussed the new Alpha, 
Beta, and Gamma_ examinations in 
mathematics, recently adopted by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, and 
their possible effect upon the curricu- 
lum in mathematics in our high schools. 
Professor Upton also spoke on May 
2 before the New York Principals As- 
sociation at their meeting at the Ho- 
tel Waldorf-Astoria. His topic was 
“Teaching Arithmetic so as not to Re- 
quire Remedial Instruction.” 


Professor W. D. Reeve addressed the 
Cleveland mathematics teachers at a din- 
ner meeting on March 24 on “Pressing 
Curriculum Problems in the Teaching 
of Mathematics.” The superintendent 
of schools, the associate superintendents, 
and several school principals were pres- 
ent. Professor Reeve also addressed the 
New York mathematics teachers at one 
of their regular Saturday morning meet- 
ings at the Rhodes School on April 11. 


Music Education 


Alpha Theta chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota conducted the initiation ceremonies 


August Belmont and Miss Antonia Brico 
were initiated as chapter honorary mem- 
bers; Miss Ruth Doing and Miss Clara 
Sanford, New York City, Mrs. Carol 
Pitts, Omaha, Neb., Miss Mary Ire- 
land, Sacramento, Calif., as active mem- 
bers. The dinner which followed was 
attended by one hundred and twenty- 
three S. A. I.’s from all parts of the 
country. The speakers were Miss Ada 
Bicking and Mrs. Belmont; Miss Amy 
Ellerman, contralto, sang, accompanied 
by Miss Sarah Knight. Professor Alice 
E. Bivins, national chairman of Initia- 
tions at Conferences, planned the initia- 
tion and presided at the meeting. 

Professor Bivins was the speaker at 
the Teacher-Training Section of the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Her subject was “What Should Gradu- 
ate Study Contribute to the Education 
of Music Teachers?” 


Under Professor Bivins’ direction the 
students in practice teaching at P. S. No. 
43, Manhattan, gave on March 27 an 
interesting program on Mozart and his 
music as the culmination of a unit of 
study on Mozart. Miss Mildred Scholz 
was chairman. About May 1 the school 
expects to move into its new building 
on 129th Street, a spacious, air-condi- 
tioned building which will be well 
suited to the purposes of music practice 
teaching. 


Professor N. L. Church judged vocal 
and instrumental music at the South 
Carolina State Contest on April 23 and 
24 at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
On May 1 he acted as adjudicator at the 
Eisteddfod Festival in Baltimore, Md., 
and on May 6 conducted the final con- 
cert of the Riverside Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Riverside Church, New York 
City. 
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During the Music Educators National 
Conference Mr. Raymond Burrows gave 
two addresses. He spoke before the sec- 
tion on Class Piano Instruction on “The 
Positive Approach; a Significant Oppor- 
tunity in Class Piano Instruction,” and 
addressed the meeting of the Conference 
sponsored by the Associated Music 
Teachers League of New York on 
“Piano Study as Education for Life.” 


Professor Miles A. Dresskell played a 
group of violin and viola d’amore solos 
on the New College program given 
March 25 in the Grace Dodge Room, 
and also on the program of the School 
Masters’ Association at the Barbizon 
Plaza Hotel, March 20. 


The Teachers College String Quartet 
gave an afternoon musicale in Grace 
Dodge Room on March 13. 


Professor P. W. Dykema, chairman of 
the Subcommittee of the Research Coun- 
cil of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, gave a report of that subcom- 
mittee on Trends in High School Music, 
based upon a study made of conditions 
described by approximately two hundred 
supervisors of music in cities widely dis- 
tributed over the country. He spoke at 
the sectional meeting of the Conference 
devoted to experimentation in music edu- 
cation, and, as chairman of the meeting 
held in the Center Theatre, gave a 
résumé of advances made in the appli- 
cation of music in experimentation in the 
physics of music. 


At The Teachers College Reunion on 
April 1 approximately three hundred and 
fifty former students were received by 
the present and former members of the 
Music Education staff. At a program 
held in Milbank Chapel, following a 
buffet supper in the Browsing Room, a 
number of the students discussed the 
relation of their Teachers College study 
to their present teaching positions. The 
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Women’s Glee Club, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Alice E. Bivins and 
accompanied by an orchestra of twenty- 
five pieces, gave the first performance 
of a ballad cantata by Professor Dykema, 
which has recently been published by 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Professor James L. Mursell gave a radio 
address March 29 over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on the topic “Music 
in Education.”” On March 30 he ad- 
dressed the second general session of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on “The Place of Music in Education 
and in Life, and on March 31 he was a 
member of a panel of a section meeting 
of the Conference on Piano Class Meth- 
ods at the Hotel McAlpin. Professor 
Mursell also attended the meetings of 
the Music Education Research Council, 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania March 
28 and 29. 





Natural Sciences 


During the months of February and 
March Professor Gerald S. Craig ad- 
dressed the staffs of the following 
schools: Greenwich Country Day School, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Oak Lane Country 
Day School of Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; the public schools of Wa- 
terbury, Conn., Nanuet and Floral Park, 
N. Y., and Madison, N. J. 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick addressed 
the biology section of Schoolmen’s Week 
meetings at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on March 27. His subject was 
“Should We Have Special Courses in 
Biology for Students Who Plan to Enter 
College ?” 


Normal School Education 


Professor W. C. Bagley gave an address, 
“The Place of Radio in Education,” 
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over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s network as an introduction to the 
panel discussion of radio in education, 
one of the sessions of the Eastern States 
Association of Professional Schools for 
Teachers conference, held April 3 at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City. 


Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer ac- 
companied a group of Teachers College 
students on the annual spring tour of 
teachers colleges, leaving April 19 and 
returning May 2. Colleges visited in- 
cluded those at Harrisonburg, Farmville, 
East Radford, Hampton Institute, and 
Williamsburg, Va.; Johnson City, Tenn.; 
and Towson, Md. Duke University, 
North Carolina University, the Raleigh 
Public Schools, and the New College 
Community were also visited. 


Physical Education 


The annual convention of the Eastern 
District Society of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association was held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 25 to 28. Pro- 
fessor C. L. Brownell gave a talk on 
“Our Research Frontier” at one of the 
section meetings. 


Dr. F. W. Maroney spoke before the 
Central Pharmaceutical Association on 
March 9 at their annual meeting in At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

“Modern Physical Education in Pri- 
vate Schools” was the title of Dr. Ma- 
roney’s address at the Private School 
Section of the Eastern District Society 
of the American Physical Education As- 
sociation Convention in Syracuse on 


March 26. 





Rural Education 


Professor Frank W. Cyr is joint author, 
with Dr. R. Emerson Langfitt of New 
York University and Professor N. Wil- 
liam Newson of Temple University, of 


a new book entitled The Small High 
School at Work, which will be published 
soon by the American Book Company 
under the editorship of Professor George 
D. Strayer. 


Two important dissertations in the field 
of rural education have recently been 
completed. The first of these, by Mr. 
William McKinley Robinson, director of 
rural education, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., is entitled 
Practices and Trends in the Preparation 
of Teachers for Rural Elementary 
Schools; and the second, by Mrs. Nettie 
Norris Leasure, professor of education, 
Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Ind., is entitled Education in the Central 
African Village. Mr. Robinson, in col- 
lecting data for his study, visited during 
the fall and winter about seventy 
teachers colleges in the country. He 
shared the benefits of his observations 
through a special lecture before Teachers 
College students in Rural Education and 
Teacher-Training. 


Mr. J. C. Dixon of Atlanta, Ga., 
Advanced School student in Rural Edu- 
cation, was recently awarded by the 
Carnegie Corporation a Traveling Fel- 
lowship to visit British Honduras and ad- 
vise with government officials regarding 
the introduction and establishment of 
Jeanes supervision. Mr. Abe J. B. Des- 
more of Cape Town, South Africa, an- 
other student of Rural Education, was 
recently awarded a travel grant by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and has spent six 
weeks in visiting southern schools, both 
white and colored, in the United States. 


The department of Rural Education as- 
sisted a number of foreign visitors with 
the planning of educational itineraries 
during the year. Among the most out- 
standing educators thus aided recently 
were Mr. F. D. Hugo, Director of Edu- 
cation in Natal, South Africa; Dr. G. 
W. Eybers, Director of Vocational Edu- 
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cation for the Union Government of 
South Africa; and Miss Joyce G. Rudd, 
supervisor of Home Training in South- 


ern Rhodesia. 


On May 28 to 30 members of the Rural 
Education staff will assist in receiving a 
number of rural women from Europe 
who are coming as delegates to attend 
the International Conference of Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World, 
to be held in Washington, D. C., June 
1 to 6 under the direction of Miss Grace 
E. Frysinger of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Thirty-five students in Rural Education 
attended the Rural Section of the Music 
Educators National Conference at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
April 1. This program was under the 
general chairmanship of Mr. Samuel T. 
Burns, State Director of Music, Baton 
Rouge, La., assisted by Miss Margaret 
Gustin, State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Unionville, Conn. Two demon- 
strations of rural school music were pre- 
sented, the first by high school students 
from the consolidated rural schools of 
Medina County, Ohio, and the second 
by nineteen children of a one-teacher 
rural school near Avon, Conn. Both 
demonstrations were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the large audience of music 
supervisors in attendance, but the spe- 
cial program by the Avon one-teacher 
school amazed its hearers by its quality 
and variety. 


The Rural Club entertained a group of 
twenty-one students from Yale Univer- 
sity at a Yale-Teachers College lunch- 
eon in Emerson Hall dining room on 
March 21, as they passed through New 
York on their way south to visit schools 
under the direction of Professor Charles 
T. Loram. Mr. D. Mtimkulu, a Zulu 
student of South Africa, and Mr. G. 
Steytler of Nyasaland spoke for Yale on 
this occasion; while Mr, Anees Adil of 


Iraq and Miss Hsu-Ying Wang of China 
represented Teachers College. All the 
discussions dealt with the adaptation of 
American educational theory and prac- 
tice to foreign lands and made a pro- 
found impression upon the seventy-two 
guests in attendance. 


The Rosenwald series of lectures on 
Negro Education and Race Relations, 
sponsored annually by the department of 
Rural Education, was devoted this year 
for the first time to a consideration of 
The Negro in the North. ‘The series 
of five discussions included the following 
topics and speakers: “The Status and 
Problems of Negroes in Northern Com- 
munities,” Dr. Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta 
University ; “Public School Education for 
Negroes in the North,” Mr. Arthur Huff 
Fauset, Philadelphia; “Basic Philosophy 
and Policies for Negro Life in the 
North,” Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Atlanta 
University; “Segregation and Its Chal- 
lenge to Northern Negroes,” Professor 
E. Franklin Frazier, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; and “The Edu- 
cation of Negroes in the Schools of New 
York City,” Dr. Jacob M. Ross, prin- 
cipal of the Alexander Hamilton High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Special music 
was provided for the series by the Olean- 
ders Radio Quartet of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and by Miss Louise 
Burge, graduate student of the Juilliard 
School of Music. It is hoped that these 
lectures, which constituted an exception- 
ally interesting and stimulating series, 
will be printed later in pamphlet form. 


A new departure in rural education ac- 
tivities will be a three-weeks’ rural dem- 
onstration school held in June near 
Canaan, Conn. This one-teacher dem- 
onstration school will be operated in con- 
nection with the out-of-doors science 
course, Education sj269AD, conducted by 
Dr. G. §. Craig and others at Lakeville, 
Conn. Its purpose will be to demon- 
strate the teaching of elementary science 
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in a one-room rural school. Professor 
Mabel Carney and Miss Bess L. Cro- 
foot, Connecticut State School Super- 
visor, will supervise the undertaking as 
a project in teacher-training, but the ac- 
tual teaching will be done by a typical 
rural teacher of the district, who will 
be selected by Miss Crofoot. 


Secondary Education 


Thomas H. Briggs has ac- 
cepted an invitation to meet with the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association on May 
10 in Chicago to present the report of 
the Committee on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education and to propose how 
its recommendations may be best fol- 
lowed. 


Professor 


Abstracts of Professor Briggs’s address 
before the Department of Superintend- 
ence at St. Louis have been published 
in the April issue of The Journal of the 
National Education Association and in 
the March issue of The Nation’s Schools. 


Dr. J. Murray Lee dedicated to Profes- 
sor Briggs his Guide to Measurement 
in Secondary Schools, which was recently 
published by D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 


At a meeting of three hundred teachers 
in Bellport, L. I., on March 16 Pro- 
fessor Elbert K. Fretwell spoke on “The 
Relation of Extracurricular Activities to 
the Intelligent Use of Leisure Time.” 
On March 31, during Girls’ Week at 
the Freeport, L. I., high school, he spoke 
on the topic “If I Had a Daughter,” 
and on April 2, before the student as- 
sembly of the College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J., he discussed the 
benefits to be derived from extracurricu- 
lar activities at the college level. At the 
invitation of Commissioner B. E. Pack- 
ard, Professor Fretwell addressed the 


Secondary School Principals’ Conference 
of Maine at Augusta May 8. His topics 
were “Guidance in the Two- and Three- 
Teacher High Schools” and “The Pro- 
motion of Professional Problems Dis- 
cussion Groups among Principals.” 

The Elementary School Principals’ 
Club of Cleveland, Ohio, of which Miss 
Alice Hanthorn is president and Miss 
Ella B. Money, secretary, invited Pro- 
fessor Fretwell to that city to deliver a 
series of lectures on April 21 and 22. 
He addressed the teachers of grades one, 
two, and three on “Children, Teachers, 
Personality, and Parents.” The subject 
of his talk before the teachers of grades 
four, five, and six was “John Jones, 
Citizen, Age Ten.” He addressed the 
dinner meeting of the Elementary School 
Principals’ Club on the subject, “ ‘And 
Gladly Teach.’” 

Professor Fretwell will address a 
camp conference at Camp Andre, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y., on May 20. 


Mr. V. M. Houston, departmental as- 
sistant, has accepted an appointment to 
the summer session staff of Syracuse 
University for the 1936 summer session. 


Dr. Dan H. Eikenberry, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, and 
Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary educa- 
tion, Yonkers, N. Y., will be members 
of the Summer Session staff in Secondary 
Education. 


During the 1936 Summer Session the as- 
sistants in Secondary Education will be 
as follows: To Professor Briggs, Mr. 
George H. Armacost, principal of the 
high school, Kane, Pa.; Mr. Earl H. 
Hanson, principal of the high school, 
Rock Island, Ill.; and Mr. Howard G. 
Spalding, principal of the high school, 
North Plainfield, N. J. To Professor 
Fretwell, Mr. Harold Spears, director 
of research and secondary education, 


Evansville, Ind. To Professor Wood- 
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ring, Mr. James H. Moyer, formerly 
principal of the Senior High School, 
Manhattan, Kan. 





Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments reported by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service in the April Recorp: 


Nicholson, Doris (A.M. 1935), appointed 
school psychologist, Public Schools, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Norris, Herbert T. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of public school 
music, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Norwat, Anna M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, High 
School, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

Oschmann, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of fine arts, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’Steen, Alton (A.M. 1930), appointed 
assistant professor of music, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pettigen, Enolia (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Washington Junior 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Plitt, Thora M., appointed junior micro- 
analyst, Bureau of Standards, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 

Pointer, Ruth, appointed teacher of third 
grade, Linden Street School, Plainville, 
Conn. 

Post, Emily (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of Latin, Mary A. Burnham School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Price, Garnett, appointed librarian and 
teacher of English, Central High School, 
Spencer, N. Y. 

Pugh, L. R. (A.M. 1934), appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry and physiology, Cleve- 
land College of Embalming, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Seven Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 


Ransom, Clarence (A.M. 1934), elected 
superintendent of schools, Parkersburg, 
lowa. 

Reece, Laurence H. (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed principal, Miquon School, Miquon, 
Pa. 

Reed, Leona E. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of third grade, Public Schools, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

Reid, Herman, appointed teacher of sev- 
enth grade, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 

Rohr, Arthur (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of sixth grade, Grammar School, 
Lindenhurst, L. I. 

Russell, Bertella (A.M. 1935), appointed 
home demonstration agent, Michigan State 
College, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Schroder, Meta W., appointed teacher of 
second grade, Flower Hill School, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 

Schwartz, K. Mabel, appointed assistant 
editor, The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Selee, Mary S., appointed teacher of his- 
tory, School for Girls, Waltham, Mass. 

Sharpe, C. F. Stewart, appointed assistant 
soil conservationist, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Shay, Mary, appointed commercial 
teacher, High School, Babylon, N. Y. 

Shoup, Louise, appointed instructor in 
English, Colorado State College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 

Stroetzel, Bernice T. (B.S. 1932), ap- 
pointed first grade critic teacher, State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Sur, William R. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of music, University High School, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Sweetnam, Ina L. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of pupil personnel and attendance, 
Public Schools, Superior, Wis. 

Tait, Jean D. (B.S. 1927), appointed dieti- 
tian, Brooklyn Home for Children, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Teeter, Vivian (A.M. 1929), appointed 
dietitian, St. Louis Maternity Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Thalman, Joseph L. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed director of emergency education, 
Illinois. 

Trent, Kate G. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
kindergarten supervisor, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Trumbo, Grace K., appointed assistant 








os 


professor of home economics, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, III. 

Tuman, Ethel (A.M. 1933), appointed as- 
sistant dietitian, Bronx Hospital, New York. 

Tyler, Marguerite G., appointed head of 
science department, Athens College, Athens, 
Ala. 

Walker, Anne M., proprietor and man- 
ager, Barberry House, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Warren, Richard B. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Niles, Mich. 

Webber, Charlotte E. (B.S. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Public 
Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wheatley, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of elementary science, 
Public Schools, East Orange, N. J., and in- 
structor in science, New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Paterson, N. J. 

Wilson, Isabella C. (Ph.D. 1936), ap- 
pointed head of home economics depart- 
ment, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Wise, Regina A. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Public Schools, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Wolter, Hugo (A.M. 1933), appointed 
special class teacher, Main Street School, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Woodward, Marion B. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed itinerant teacher trainer in home 
economics, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
and Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Anderson, Elsie R. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed social worker, University of Chi- 
cago Settlement, Chicago, IIl. 

Bair, Fred H. (Ph.D. 1934), elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Beck, Edith Crissman (B.S. 1930), ap- 
pointed supervising dietitian, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York City. 

Bertschi, Lucile McPherson, appointed 
commercial teacher, Central School of Com- 
merce and Arts, New York City. 

Bilger, Doris (A.M. 1935), appointed 
dietitian, Radford School for Girls, El 
Paso, Texas. 

Butler, Cleo, appointed teacher of home 
economics, Delaware Girls Industrial 
School, Claymont, Del. 
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Davis, Charles S. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
statistician, Veterans Administration Facil- 
ity, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Druley, Helen (A.M. 1935), appointed 
head dietitian, Kingston Hospital, Kingston, 
Ms Oe 

Farra, Dorothy B. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Junior High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa. 

French, John, Jr. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of French and history, High School, 
Nutley, N. J. 

Hamilton, Etta Louise, appointed teacher 
of eighth grade, Public Schools, Essex Falls, 
ee A 

Harris, Frances W. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher of fifth grade, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hill, Adelaide L. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
field secretary, Girls’ Friendly Society, New 
York City. 

Holy, Russell A. (Ph.D. 1935), elected 
superintendent of schools, Casa Grande, 
Ariz. 

Howland, Esther, appointed project su- 
pervisor and dietitian, Public Works Ad- 
ministration, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Hutchins, Ruth E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed head of art department, State Nor- 
mal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Jones, Rachel (A.M. 1935), appointed 
assistant manager of cafeteria, Govern- 
ment Service, Washington, D. C. 

Kastner, Alberta V. (B.S. 1929), ap- 
pointed director of first grade, Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S., appointed head 
of history department, Brunswick School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Kenyon, Mildred A. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Lund, Eva (A.M. 1934), appointed as- 
sistant professor of education, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Magee, Paul R. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of music, Public Schools, Steel- 
ville, Mo. 

McDonough, Mary A. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed head of English department, High 
School, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Mensing, Angela L.-(A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of first grade, Indiana 
University and Public Schools, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
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THE 
UnNIT-ACTIVITY READING SERIES 


By NILA BANTON SMITH, Ph.D. 


TOM’S TRIP (Pre-Primer) ROUND ABOUT YOU (Second Reader) 
AT HOME AND AWAY (Primer) NEAR AND FAR (Third Reader ) 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY (First Reader) TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
FOR THE FIRST YEAR 




















These readers are meeting the needs of society and of modern educational 
theory by orienting children in the modern world, by promoting initiative 
and mental growth through unit activities, by providing opportunities for 
individual self-expression and experience in group-living, and by develop- 
ing a tolerant understanding of other peoples and other nations as well 


as our own. 


Accessory materials for the first year now ready—others to follow. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 








Science Edueation 


The only professional all-science magazine for all teachers of science. 


Indispensable to 


—teachers of elementary science 

—teachers of secondary science 

—teachers of science in teachers’ colleges and schools of education 
—high school and college libraries 


Significant new trends and developments that may revolutionize the present 
secondary and college science courses are now under way. Read Science Educa- 
tion and keep professionally up-to-date. Science Education is the official organ 
of the National Association for Research in Science Teaching, the National 
Council of Supervisors of Elementary Science, and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 


Subscription rates: U. S.. one year $2.00; two years $3.50. 
Foreign, one year $2.50. 


Science Education 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 
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Trends in Manuscript Writing 


By EDITH UNDERWOOD CONARD 


This publication, expressing the —s and practice of writing skills 
as developed in the progressive type of schools, will be of interest and 
assistance to teachers in the field and to training school students who are 
planning to study and teach manuscript writing. The material presented 
covers not only Miss Conard’s experience in teaching manuscript writing 
to students in Teachers College and children in Horace Mann School, but 
also her work with teachers in other cities where manuscript writing has 
been introduced with great success. 


Contents: Changes in Handwriting. Reasons for the Introduction of Manuscript 
Writing. How to Teach Handwriting. Activities Developed Through Needs and 
Interests. Method and Procedure. Building Standards in the Grades. Remedial Treat- 
ment. Studies Relating to Writing Skills. Decoration and Illumination. Bibliographies. 


Attractively illustrated with samples of original work 
Price, per copy, 60 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 











Recent Publications 








ART EDUCATION TODAY: SECOND EDITION OF FINE ARTS ANNUAL IN 
MEMORY OF ARTHUR WESLEY Dow. 118 pp: Paper, 51.15. 


STATISTICAL TABLES: THEIR STRUCTURE AND USE. By HELEN M. 
WALKER and WALTER N. Durost. 76 pp. Cloth, $1.60. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN MORALITY AND INTELLECT. By 
CLARA FRANCES CHASSELL, Ph.D. 556 pp. Cloth, $4.50. Contributions 
to Education, No. 607. 


THE ECONOMIC ABILITY OF THE STATES TO FINANCE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Lesiiz L. Cuism, Ph.D. 169 pp. Cloth, $1.85. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 669. 











BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Now Ready 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


Their Structure and Use 


By HELEN M. WALKER and WALTER N. Durost 


This book, written by authorities in the field, throws considerable light on one of the 
most difficult problems of the research worker. In lucid and comprehensive detail 
it tells how to proceed in tabulating statistical data to save time and labor, and how 
to systematize the preparation of a report for publication. Drawing from a wide range 
of materials prepared by both novices and experts, the authors have selected speci- 
mens typical of a variety of prevailing faults. With each example of faulty tabulation, 
they offer a revised model showing the same material in improved form, with 
concise explanations of the principles of logic, clarity, and economy, underlying 
the specific remedies. Numerous examples of economical presentations of statistical 
tables are given, emphasizing particularly those methods that will reduce publishing 
expense. 


Cloth $1.60 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 











Announcing the Eleventh Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


on 
The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education 


This yearbook on a timely topic is being issued at an opportune time when a great deal 
of comment is being made by educators and many others with respect to the impor- 
tance of mathematics in the schools. The various chapters are written by authorities 
in the field and should therefore be of interest to teachers of mathematics and others 
interested in mathematical education. 


CONTENTS BY CHAPTERS 
Attacks on Mathematics and How to Meet Them. W. D. Reeve. 
The Reorganization of Secondary Education. William Betz. 
The Meaning of Mathematics. E. T. Bell. 
The Contribution of Mathematics to Civilization. David Eugene Smith. 
The Contribution of Mathematics to Education. Sir Cyril Ashford. 
Mathematics in General Education. W. Lietzmann. 
Mathematics as Related to Other Great Fields of Knowledge. Georg Wolff. 
Form and Appreciation. Griffith C. Evans. 


Price $1.75 postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
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